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“THE CELEBRATED MRS. COBB” 
MRS. HOWELL COBB* 


ELIZABETH 


During the decade the ’fifties, that decade just 
prior the War Between the States, when Southerners 
hung tenaciously any power they might still possess, 
Georgia was pivotal state, and its public men promin- 
ent national affairs. Howell Cobb sought strenu- 
ously bring harmony the national scene and yet 
keep Southern institutions intact. his wife, Mary 
Ann Lamar Cobb, the Lamar family famous for its 
lovely women well for its distinguished men, 
belongs place history. Howell and Mary Ann Cobb 
were representative the dominant class the old 
régime, master and mistress many slaves their 
large plantations. Moreover, Mr. Cobb was figure 
the national scene and hostess their homes 
Athens, Washington, and Macon Mrs. Cobb was 
all its phases, part these eventful times. 

The Greek revival home Hill Street and Milledge 
Avenue Athens had just been completed 1850 
the time Mr. Cobb’s election speaker the 
national House Representatives. Large grounds 
surrounded the house and box-bordered walks led 
through lawns planted with rare shrubs and orna- 
mented with statuary. English gardener was en- 
gaged for several years and the place became one 
the most beautiful Sentiment pervaded this 


* The letters and memoranda that constitute the basis of this article are a part 
of the Cobb Manuscripts in Athens, Georgia. 


1. Sylvanus Morris, Strolle Around Athens, 22, 23. 
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garden, for often his journeys over the nation, 
Howell Cobb would receive lists plants from his wife 
that must bring home this Athens garden with 
the reminder bring something plant especial 
souvenir the places that 

The home was famed for hospitality well for 
beauty. times fifty guests would But 
there were certain chosen ones, deep the affections 
the family. Young Lamar, admirer his 
cousin, Howell would spend hours the big 
upstairs library. was Mrs. Cobb’s custom keep 
clippings particular interest her Bible. One morn- 
ing, she entered the room, who had been 
inspecting this collection, looking with that winning 
smile his, remarked, you know, Cousin Mary 
Ann, that you have one the most interesting Bibles 
that have ever 

Henry Benning, warmly welcomed, came. Cousins 
and schoolmates, the relation between Benning and 
Cobb was close except during brief interval when 
they were parted emotions opposite political 
factions. Each was thought greatly resemble the 
other appearance. One day, they were walking 
together the streets Milledgeville, little negro 
stepped and said Benning, “Hello, Master! How 
Mistress?” Cobb, recognizing one his negroes, 
said, reckon you want The little negro 
grinned the most unabashed yet deferential manner 
and replied, yes, you are the very 
Whereupon, the two distinguished Georgians laughing 
heartily walked away together down the streets old 

Other visitors came, James Buchanan had been long 
friend the family and one the trustees the 


2. Mrs. Howell Cobb to husband, September 25, 1856. 

3. S. Boykin, Memorial of Howell Cobb (Philadelphia, 1870), 220. 

4. L. Q. C. Lamar to Howell Cobb, September 27, 1853; L. Q. C. Lamar to 
Howell Cobb, December, 1856. 

5. Howell Cobb to wife, November 12, 1849. 
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Mrs. HOWELL 1850. 
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University, Howell Cobb set his heart visit from 
President Buchanan Athens during the Commence- 
ment season. But upon receiving the invitation, that 
Scotch Irish gentleman displayed little savoir faire. Old 
Buck looked astonished the idea visiting climate 
Consequently, the invitation was not The old 
notion that any country the south was sickly was 
wide-spread. Athenians thought Macon unhealthy and 
Charlestonians who summered north Georgia moun- 
tains were incredulous when returning home the fall, 
they were assured that would perfectly safe 
spend the night Athens.’ 

all visitors, and dearest the family, was Colonel 
John Lamar, brother Mrs. Cobb. And often 
during her husband’s absence she would visit her 
brother. Colonel Lamar, distinguished citizen 
Macon, was one the most interesting ante-bellum 
was bachelor and entertained the 
wealth, beauty and wit the state his elegant 
residence Walnut Street. Much his time was 
spent abroad where enjoyed the brilliant life 
gay European capitals. The Walnut Street home was 
ornamented with statuary and exquisite objects art 
collected his search the shops and booths 
Europe, for delighted finding beautiful gifts for 
his There treasured today exquisite bag 
beaded design roses, lilacs and forget-me-nots 
brought from Paris over hundred years ago. Rare 
editions add his own library intrigued him for 
Colonel Lamar was author and lover literature. 
There was practical side his nature, however, for 
from these journeys returned eagerly every-day 
Howell Cobb wife, July 16, 1857; James Buchanan Howell Cobb, 


November 10, 1849; Memorandum by Mrs. Alexander Erwin. 
Howell Cobb to wife, September, 1849; Howell Cobb to wife, July 16, 1847; 


7. 
Mrs. Howell Cobb to John B. Lamar, May 10, 1859. 

8. Mrs. Alexander Erwin’s Sketch of John B. Lamar (MS.). 

John Lamar Mrs. Howell Cobb, October, 1848; John Lamar 
Mrs. Howell Cobb, September 23, 1860. 
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life Georgia. Both state and national affairs held 
his interest, and letters his brother-in-law 
Washington, would say Cobb: “Write and explain 
the issue me. like understand such 

is, though, pre-eminently the planter that 
Colonel John Lamar takes his place. When and 
Howell Cobb both were elected Congress from 
Georgia 1842, Lamar determined immediately, 
Cobb Washington and the politicing. will 
stay Georgia and run the His letters 
telling the management the Lamar and Cobb 
plantations, the crops, the slaves, and his rounds 
from one place another are man 
vision, realized that the abolitionists were gaining 
ground, that paper constitution was very poor safe- 
guard against furious majority. faced the evils 
absenteeism with realistic directness and constantly 
“bedeviled” with overseers decided that only the 
farmer who lived home, raised his own meat and 
spent nothing except for sugar and coffee could make 
money farming; the absentee could little over 
supporting themselves and the profits the planter 
were not worth the trouble slaving himself after 
scounderly Consequently, 1846 when 
there was stir the market felt disposed avail 
himself it, sell out and done with it, for slave 
properties demanded constant and 
Colonel Lamar wished free travel and follow 
other interests. was looking for purchaser who 
wished buy and was writing Cobb get him all 
possible information stocks and bonds. All the 
slaves his plantations were offered Benjamin 
Jordan Baldwin County three hundred and fifty 
dollars each would take all the Lamar land 


10. John Lamar Howell Cobb, 1844; John Lamar Mrs. Howell Cobb, 
ecember 8, 1849. 


11. John B. ny to John S. Cobb, March 10, 1858, for example. 
12. John Lamar Howell Cobb, May 23, 1846. 
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fair valuation. But Howell Cobb did not favor this 
plan and reconsidering, Lamar acted soberer judg- 
ment and gave the 

Lure the land strong. Even though could see 
the handwriting the wall, the very next month 
Lamar was off Sumter County buy another large 
tract land belonging the estate Paul Fitzsim- 
mons. Sumter County was the center activity 
land. Planters from other states were acquiring large 
tracts Sumter and retaining residence their home 
plantations and were sending their slaves charge 
overseers this new acreage. was still early June, 
the corn was nearly the roasting ear and cotton 
averaged over two feet high and drove along, 
Colonel Lamar fell decidedly love with Sumter 
County lands and reflected that not even the plan- 
tations the Leotohatchee, where his brother Andrew 
Jackson Lamar had invested his fortune and lived 
ideally, could any richer. There was much rivalry 
between the brothers over the fertility Georgia and 
Alabama lands. Instead selling out, the Colonel 
planned buy more land Sumter and bring down 
most his hands from his other plantations, for stay- 
ing Bibb County would like working for nothing. 
fell planning for Howell Cobb buy enough 
open land Sumter for all his force, raise easily 
crop five hundred bags four hundred pounds each 
which seven cents would give him sum fourteen 
thousand dollars. Enough live like prince! Cobb 
did invest and 1865 their combining holdings 
Sumter were about twenty thousand acres and proved 
tremendous burden handle with free negroes. 

Sumter might Dorado but was frontier 
the and there was adventure aplenty for John 
Lamar and his slave boy, Henry, they journeyed 


13. John Lamar Howell Cobb, May 23, 1846; John Lamar John 
A. Cobb, May 23, 1846. 
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along jogging over rough roads and fording streams— 
the day had swim his horse across Choco- 
fichcikee Creek, when his horse fell back from the 
steep slippery bank attempting come out and be- 
came entangled thick cluster vines. For the 
next quarter hour, Colonel Lamar was busily en- 
gaged wading around waist-deep trying cut the 
vines keep the horse from drowning and running 
the risk every minute receiving kick for his efforts. 
another round, while crossing swollen stream 
his Houston County plantation, one the wheels 
his buggy struck log under the water. The horse 
snapped the traces, pulled himself loose, and ran away 
leaving Colonel Lamar and Henry sitting comfortably 
the buggy. chance negro came along, caught 
the horse, rode and took Colonel Lamar out, then 
Henry. Colonel Lamar determined make more 
trips south until this decision his sister agreed 
heartily, and urged him come Athens. not 
want you Sumter County late she 
wrote. “Good men are too scarce and life especially 
too precious hazarded for look crops that 
will grow just well your overseers are the right 

times Mrs. Cobb and the children went with her 
brother his trips the plantations where they were 
hailed with joy “their people.” Seldom was Mr. 
Cobb away from Washington long enough along, 
but the negroes would keep asking about him, “Wasn’t 
tired going Washington? When was going 
quit? When was coming see all 
their questions, Mrs. Cobb could answer only that his 
going Washington interfered with his coming see 
them, and write him that would have come 


14. John Lamar Howell Cobb, June 21, 1846. 
15. Mrs. Howell Cobb John Lamar, May 10, 1846. 
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shortly gratify them. The negroes had very favor- 
able impression him for all agreed that Lamar was 
the prettiest the boys and that was the 
very spit his 

1852, Mary Ann Cobb returned Milledgeville 
the governor’s lady. The press carried extremely 
little the social life that day, but there the 
Rhodes Memorial Hall, Atlanta, gown heavy 
green silk that she wore there occasion and may 
imagine how she appeared young matron this 
costume with wreath coral hibiscus and rich green 
foliage encircling her head she moved with that 
grace for which she was distinguished among her 
guests the mansion. 

These scenes gracious living were silhouetted 
against dark national background, becoming con- 
stantly more ominously controversial. That the young 
Cobb generation were aware the discussions was 
evident. The disputes entered into their play. Howell, 
Junior, named his kite “Buchanan that playmate 
the neighborhood, There was sharp 
rivalry see which kite could fly higher, for when 
“Buchanan” soared higher and higher, while 
more” sank lower and lower, the Democratic boys 
yelled voraciously that had been 
and decided come 

One Howell Cobb, Junior’s kites was named the 
“Preston for grief had pervaded Southern 
ranks that gloomy day January, 1857, when 
under leaden skies and falling snow, news the death 
the dynamic Carolinian spread throughout Washing- 
ton, joyfully proclaimed some the “Black 
Republicans” judgment God visited upon Brooks 
for thrashing 


16. Mrs. Howell Cobb husband, February, 1849. 
17. Mrs. Howell Cobb to husband, September 25, 1856. 
18. Howell Cobb to wife, January 28, 1857. 
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Mrs. Cobb was constant reader. Hers was fine 
mind, trained study, refined unusual 
Throughout the years her husband’s public service, 
she read with appreciation the Congressional Globe and 
the newspapers from many sections that her husband 
sent regularly. subscription there came the Athens 
Banner, Macon Telegraph, Washington Union, and The 
Constitutionalist, The Atlanta Intelligencer, and The 
Federal Union. There was agreement between husband 
and wife not indulge personalities their corres- 
pondence, but this was broken when the subject 
abolitionists came up, and, commenting frequency 
participation debate certain abolitionist, 
Mrs. Cobb would write hotly, “Is all the wisdom the 
Free Soilers contained his noodle? pops all 
occasions like one those monkies fixed with string. 
the other devotees sit around and give him touch 
rise? has made only beginning the way 
talking, deeply sympathize with the Speaker-to-be. 
Drums and kettles bee-swarming would divine 
music 

her son who was making the grand tour, she 
wrote cautioningly, August, 1857: 

Are you not afraid travel among abolitionists this time? 
have seen lately good article the 
tracted from the Cincinnati Inquirer-Herald, North has 
greater interest the continuance Slavery the South than 
the South itself. All the blight, burden, and evil Slavery pull 
upon the South. The North quietly divides the product the 
labor, washes its hands all the sinfulness and protected 
from its evils and inconveniences. wonder the North prospers 
much more than the South. She has all the benefits Slavery 
with none its evils. She taxes the South for her support and 
enrichment. Let Slavery abolished the South and you will 
reverse the relations the two sections. believe the abolition 
Slavery would great evil the country—but the division 
the evil the North would come for the largest share.” Such 


19. Memorandum Mrs. Howell Cobb. 
20. Mrs. Howell Cobb husband, Christmas, 1849. 
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sentiments coming from one the hot beds abolition are truly 
refreshing and induce one believe that there still enough 
good sense and strength left the North sustain the Union 
and send those scum the North the Black Republicans Con- 
gress back the dark nooks and corners where they rightfully 
belong. presume the Cincinnati-Inquirer Democratic paper. 
other can speak such honest sentiments this 

1857, Howell Cobb accepted the invitation 
James Buchanan become Secretary the Treasury 
his cabinet. Though Mrs. Cobb was gratified the 
honor the appointment her husband, the role 
one the official hostesses Washington was not 
her taste desire.22 The White House, during the 
Buchanan régime, approached more nearly than ever 
before the dignity Republican court. Since the 
president was bachelor, his niece, Miss Harriet Lane, 
presided hostess for her uncle. The Southern con- 
tingent was dominant official Secretary 
and Mrs. Cobb had been for years members this 
circle and she now yielded the Secretary’s request 
come Washington live during the entire season 
long remained the cabinet. They leased 
house and 15th Streets, W., near the President’s 
Circle LaFayette Square was then called, about two 
blocks from the President’s House and situated be- 
tween the homes General Floyd and Judge Camp- 
bell. 

President Buchanan was accustomed take short 
walk the late afternoons and one day while strolling 
along met Secretary Cobb just out inspect his 
new home. The President who seemed vastly inter- 
ested the selection the new home, and curious 
its rental, when told that the yearly lease had been 
taken for eighteen hundred dollars, exclaimed, “You 
are rich, “No,” replied Secretary Cobb. 


21. Mrs. Howell Cobb to son, August 21, 1856. 

22. Mrs. Howell Cobb to husband, February 8, 1 

23. Holloway, Ladies the White House 1880), 459; Clay 
Clopton, Belle of the Fifties, 86, 87. 
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the President rejoined, understand Mrs. 
Cobb and that the same thing. How much her 
And relaying this his wife, the Secretary 
wanted know what she thought the gentleman’s 
comments such 

The new Washington home was handsome estab- 
lishment, and the days his Speakership was 
center patriotism and fashion. Colonel Lamar had 
been commissioned New York make the 
selection its furnishings from the best that the city 
afforded. Thousands dollars were spent and sent 
down shipment after shipment. That year the White 
House was being refurnished and china similar that 
selected Buchanan was chosen with the difference 
that place the coat-of-arms the United States 
that ornamented the Buchanan china, the Cobb china 
displayed the coat-of-arms Georgia. Howell Cobb 
was often guest the British embassy and admiring 
the glass used there secured permission from the 
ambassador use his pattern and bought lavishly. 
This glass still use takes back days superb 
entertainment. 

Dinner parties were favorite form entertain- 
ment. Forty guests would entertained dinner 
Secretary and Mrs. Cobb and the splendid banquet 
table that had once belonged Stephen Decatur would 
gorgeous, indeed, triumph Gautier’s skill. 
Levees, morning receptions, soirees, musicales, dinners, 
balls, evening parties, days home with tea served 
from the new fashioned tea tables cordials handed 
negro butlers, followed one another swift succession. 
Wealth was not the topic this society nor requisite 
for but office, position, talent and beauty, 
Seen everywhere were the famous hostesses Mrs. 
Quinn, Mrs. Cobb, Mrs. Chesnut, Mrs. Thompson, who 


24. Howell Cobb wife, June 1857. 
25. Mrs. R. A, Pryor, Reminiscences of Peace and War (New York, 1924), 85. 
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had long controlled with their natural and acquired 
graces and inherited tastes and abilities, and who 
this time the audacious press announced, held the 
destinies the country their little hands. Colonel 
Lamar clipped this item from New York paper and 
sent Mrs. Cobb being highly amused the idea 
this circle attempting control the government for 
knew that neither expediency, nor opportunism 
entered into the social life Mary Ann 

The President was frequent visitor the Cobbs 
and enjoyed greatly dropping unexpectedly for 
family dinner and should chance remark 
mutual acquaintance that was his way surprise 
the Cobbs dinner, little negro runner would reach 
the cook’s ears before the President appeared Mrs. 
Cobb’s dining room 

The Cobbs were frequent guests the President’s 
House, and enjoyed meeting the cosmopolitan society 
into which they were thrown. The visit the first 
Japanese Mission the United States May, 1860, 
provoked curiosity its fullest perfection. When the 
embassy was presented the President, the East Room 
was jammed. Shocking Mrs. Cobb’s dignity, was 
the eagerness with which some the aides present 
seized tables and chairs and jumped upon them. 
many could jumped upon the sofas and the most 
fortunate got upon the mantle places. The Japanese 
were followed from room room the crowd and 
was painful for one Mrs. Cobb’s sensitiveness 
witness the coolness with which the ladies and gentle- 
men would press around them and examine them 
they had been inanimate objects. Everybody town 
was “Japanese struck” and the sidewalks around 
Willard’s Hotel were thronged day and night with 
people gazing the windows hoping see 


from John B. Lamar to Mayon 
27. Miss Mary Lamar Erwin in interview, Athens, Ga. 
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The shades were raised after gas light and the 
Japanese were amused the crowd. was said that 
when Captain Lee introduced the party into their 
apartment Willard’s, they sat upon the sofas and 
chairs, and left them. But when returned they 
had forsaken the sofas and chairs and were all seated 
cozily upon the 

passed the last ante-bellum season, the days 
the winter 1859-1860 gayly. Late the spring came 
the family exodus Georgia. Mrs. Cobb and the 
children would return train but Henry, the coach- 
man, drove the carriage and horses loaded with nurses, 
their babies and dogs, home through the country and 
arrived time with the horses well cared Mrs. 
Cobb was great lover horses and there was 
handsomer turn-out anywhere than hers she drove 
rapidly was her pleasure over the roads around 
Athens those summer afternoons. 

When the Cobbs returned Washington October 
1860, they found all Washington tiptoe over the 
anticipated visit the Prince Wales, afterwards 
Edward VII, England, who with large retinue was 
traveling Baron Renfrew tour the United 
large ball was given his honor 
the Academy Music New York City and President 
Buchanan was urging the ladies the Cabinet at- 
tend. But Mrs. Cobb did not wish go. Mr. Cobb 
was Georgia and she had always followed the old 
Georgia custom appearing evening entertainments 
only when escorted her husband, and then, too, the 
uncertainty the times, the troubles the South, 
the severe criticism her section the North left 
her very little heart attend.*! Miss Lane was enthusi- 
astic over the ball and the President had consented 


28. Mrs. Howell Cobb to Lamar Cobb, May 19, 1860. Letter owned by Mrs. 
Deloney Sledge, Athens, Ga. 

29. Mrs. Howell Cobb to John B. Lamar, May 10, 1859. 

30. Mrs. Howell Cobb son, Lamar Cobb, October 13, 1860. 

Mrs. Howell Cobb John Lamar, September 23, 1860. 
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her presence there. Colonel Lamar was greatly sur- 
prised that the niece President the United States 
should travel all that distance tread measure with 
mere boy, for the Colonel would never consent that 
for one his nieces. They should wait home until 
the Prince should treated exactly like any other well 
bred man. The Colonel was just returning from Europe 
and hastening home Macon where thousand 
matters were claiming his attention and where could 
pursue the study French which was engrossing 
planned stop over Washington just long 
enough see them all and bring dress which 
had for his sister wear the state dinner. was 
beautiful pattern ivory watered silk with stripes 
satin embroidered little bouquets variegated 
flowers. 

Secretary Cobb had returned from his visit Geor- 
gia and with the Cabinet was the station Washing- 
ton meet the Prince and convey His Highness and 
party the White House their carriages. Cass had 
dislike for the English but this antipathy was put aside 
during the visit. Afterwards relieved his suppressed 
feeling, ejaculating, the great humbug 
The visitors entered the White House and were pre- 
sented the President and Miss Lane. The entire 
house was apple pie order and the apartments the 
Prince furnished all white were beautifully arranged. 
That evening, half past six o’clock, the state dining 
room was the scene grand state dinner attended 
most agreeable company, the Prince and his suite, 
the Cabinet members and their wives and others high 
political and army circles. The President took Mrs. 
Cobb dinner and she was seated his right, Miss 
Lane was opposite with the Prince her left. The 
dinner was splendid but there must have been 

32. John B. Lamar to sister, Mrs. Howell Cobb, September 23, 1860. 


33. Mrs. Howell Cobb son, Lamar Cobb, October 13, 1860. Letter owned 
Mrs. Sledge, Athens, Ga, 
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illusions about the Princes’ enjoyment for Mrs. Brown 
had said, laughingly, that possibly would fall asleep 
the table. Whereupon Mrs. Cobb had commented 
that perhaps fall asleep pleasure was one the 
prerogatives royalty. the dinner progressed, the 
President grew fidgety and calling waiter, said, 
“The dinner too long. Hurry the courses, the 
Prince getting Miss Lane kept signaling 
the President and arose and left the table abruptly. 
the guests passed into the Blue Room, the Marine 
Band stationed the hall began play and continued 
play throughout the evening. The company gathered 
groups but very soon Miss Lane, Mrs. Jacob Thomp- 
son and the Prince slipped away the Green Room 
and seated themselves card table. Very soon 
another table was set opposite corner for 
Secretary Cobb and others. The Prince’s table was 
quiet, extremely decorous, but from the Secretary’s 
table came sounds great hilarity American 
comaraderie was not suppressed even the 
presence royalty and Mrs. Cobb listening the 
laughter, thought how very natural was and that the 
other table lacked soul. Miss Lane was devoted 
cards, but her uncle detested them and knew that 
cards were played, objected her accepting 
invitation, and would often commend Mrs. Cobb for 
keeping cards out her home, the game that even- 
ing was great concession his royal highness. 

leaving, the guests shook hands with the Presi- 
dent and Miss Lane bowed the Prince but very much 
their astonishment came forward, smiled charm- 
ingly and extended his bare hand them. One the 
guests rolled her glove that touched the royal hand 
and put gilt glove receiver that had been sent 
from London. When Mrs. Cobb heard this gesture, 
she remarked, jestingly, that she would hunt hers up, 
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mark them “Baron Renfrew” and put them the 
family archives. The Prince found great deal 
pleasure playing nine pins. had seen his first 
game while Niagara Falls and sat nearly the 
whole night the game. There were very few bowling 
alleys Washington that time but Mrs. Eloza Smith 
who conducted girl’s school, placed hers the 
service Miss Lane and the time spent bowling was 
doubt the most enjoyable all the entertainment ar- 
ranged for the Prince while was Washington. 
Everyone vied with the other courtesy the Prince 
and his party. Secretary Cobb was host their pil- 
grimage Mt. Vernon. The impression created 
visiting royalty was favorable and very grateful was 
the royal mother, Victoria, that she was said have 
favored the side the United States the war against 
the Confederate States that was soon break out 
America, seemingly unaware that the Southerners had 
played most conspicuous part entertaining the 
young heir England’s 

The election Lincoln was now fast approaching. 
The nation was despaired of. For years political sub- 
jects had been taboo socially between friends from 
different parties and the November election ap- 
proached there was longer semblance friend- 
ship between the opposing sections. Heaviness and 
depression lay over the Southerners began 
closing their homes, preparing depart. The Cobb 
home Street, W., was dismantled and the family 
returned Athens. Secretary Cobb sent his resig- 
nation and bade farewell his They parted 
friends for James Buchanan loved few men 
loved Howell Cobb and thought that his resignation 


34. Ibid. 
35. Mrs. Jacob Thompson to Mrs. Howell Cobb, December 15, 1860; Mrs. Jacob 
Thompson to Mrs. Howell Cobb, April 15, 1861. 
Cobb wife, December 1860; Howell Cobb wife, December 
, 1860. 
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was great mistake, for the President firmly believed 
that Georgia would never 

Now that his state had power the councils 
the nation, Howell Cobb thought that the honor and 
safety its people were involved. The prophetic words 
Henry Benning written him decade before 
loomed before him: 

You know well that has been conviction for the last two 
three years that nothing short general emancipation would 
satisfy the North. Your idea was that the measures the 
Compromise would substantially affect that. Should turn out 
that right and you are wrong will not long before 
must known. And therefore now time for you make 
your mind for the new crisis. The Democratic Party con- 
junction with pretty much the whole South may able make 
one fight, say 1856—a grand Union rally—but then the whole 
thing will out. not so? You must have thought all 
this. Have you made your mind what done?38 


Events followed quickly. Howell Cobb was elected 
president the Confederate Congress Montgomery 
and signed the constitution the new government. 
the spring 1861, the South awaited the outcome 
secession. Buchanan had taken few offensive steps. 
True, had ordered the “Star the Charles- 
tion reinforce Fort Sumter. This was strategem 
General Scott who had convinced Holt that could 
keep the movement secret, could steal Fort 
Sumter without discovery There were 
many Southerners who did not think there would 
war, especially Virginia should secede, while others 
thought that there might sharp engagement and 
much confusion but bloody nor extensive war. 
Howell Cobb believed that the future depended upon 
Lincoln’s policy, and late March wrote Buchanan 
that the people the South were joyous and content 


Buchanan Howell Cobb, November 10, 1849; James Buchanan 
Howell Cobb, February 21, 1857; James Buchanan to Howell Cobb, December 
10, 1860; Mrs. Jacob Thompson to Mrs. Howell Cobb, April 15, 1861, 
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under their new government and appeared them 
that war would folly and madness, but war were 
the decision the government the United States, 
the South would accept the terrible calamities forced 
upon them rather than submit the rule the party 
power the United 

Mary Ann Cobb passed through the ordeal 
woman the South the War Between the States. 
But fighting fiercely for self control, she lived vic- 
toriously and was uniformly cheerful and active. Her 
husband, his one desire serve, went the field 
defense Richmond. Her sons, enlisted immediately 
and joined the battle line. Through weary months 
under pressure heavy trial, she awaited news from 
that army, bent every effort sustain it. One evening, 
after day busily occupied cutting out coats for Cobb’s 
Legion, she sat before the fire home late one 
afternoon with the young children around her and 
Jack, his master’s pet dog, and for that reason privi- 
leged, the rug her feet, when the door bell rang 
and letter from the front was delivered her. 
unexpected, unusual, such Godsend was that 
brought the light happier days her eyes, and 
stir the heart, budding Federal 
raids were threatening Athens and the surrounding 
neighborhood and she had been preparing send the 
children safety and remain protect the home. But 
the letter brought the command from her soldier that 
she must flee with the children. Rather than see her 
suffer the slightest indignity from the enemy, General 
Cobb preferred immeasurably that all their possessions 
Athens and elsewhere should ashes, and that 
the enemy came she must let all could have 
her and the children out their 


40. Howell Cobb to wife, May 10, 1861; Howell Cobb to James Buchanan, 
March 26, 1861. 


41. Mrs. Howell Cobb husband, November, 1864. 
42. Howell Cobb wife, July, 1864. 
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Colonel John Lamar was for the Confederacy, heart 
and soul. thrilled with pride over the Macon 
Volunteers and presented that company with uniforms 
known the John Lamar suits. was proud 
moment, indeed, him the departure the com- 
pany the front, witnessed the presentation 
beautiful banner the Volunteers his young niece, 
Mayon Cobb. Mayon grew womanhood during the 
and her the soldier gray was ideal. She 
married Judge Alexander Erwin and Mayon Cobb 
Erwin, led the desire pay tribute her father, 
General Howell Cobb and all the beloved Confederate 
soldiers and the cause constitutional liberty which 
they upheld arms, she was inspired with and sug- 
gested the idea the Southern Cross Honor that 
bestowed the Daughters the Confederacy all 
veterans the Army 

the first Christmas the war drew near, the 
ladies Macon planned Christmas tree large 
scale. The most beautiful holly tree that could 
found, all shining with candles, stood hall that 
had been decorated with mistletoe, smilax and flags for 
the celebration Christmas Eve. Santa Claus did not 
put anything stockings Macon that year. Every- 
one brought presents for the tree. Admissions were 
ticket, all the boys and girls were tiptoe see 
what would called out for them. All admissions 
went the soldiers’ relief society for old Santa was 
favor the Confederacy and that was the way had 
aiding the The problem sending supplies 
the army occupied the minds all patriots and 
many the distinguished planters the South turned 
all hands and the entire plantations raising food- 
stuffs for the army. Colonel Lamar was one the very 


43. L. B. Evans and E. M. Coulter, First Lessons in Georgia History (New 
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first discontinue cotton raising entirely and bent 
every energy help provision the army from his plan- 
tations. one shipment sent carload sheep 
and shipments all kinds produce went forward 
continually. They were all either given outright 
sold the very lowest cost possible, for the family 
denied themselves everything possible render this 
service the government. 

All this material service did not satisfy Colonel 
Lamar and though past military age, laid his plans 
absent. August 1862, was ready. All the 
cloth for winter clothing for the slaves, nice Georgia 
plaids and osnaburgs for underclothes, was stored 
away the great closet the English basement 
his home. Mix, the shoemaker, was given the measure- 
ments for shoes with directions the limit get 
good leather even should mean four five dollars 
pair, for Colonel Lamar intended that his people 
should have shoes any price. Indeed, his opinion, 
this second year war the Lamar negroes knew 
less hard times than any people their master knew— 
except the overseers and they lived like princes—and 
made ready leave, the Colonel grew softened 
toward ovrseers and did not begrudge them what they 
got long they made plenty everything. The 
slaves were allowed have small patches cotton 
their own and were the habit buying tobacco with 
their cotton money but account the blockade the 
cotton remained unsold, and thought every 
detail their welfare, their master saw that tobacco 
was all they lacked and that they had plenty 
chickens trade for that.* 

Colonel Lamar was off join Cobb’s Legion 
volunteer aide the staff Colonel Howell Cobb 


45. Howell Cobb to John B. pon July 2, 1862; John B. Lamar to Mrs. 
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they advanced into Maryland, and fell while rallying 
broken column Crampton Pass, Maryland, Septem- 
ber 16, 1862. 

There record left the moment when Mary 
Ann Cobb received the terrible news her brother’s 
death, but letters from General Cobb say that she bore 
this catastrophe with Christian fortitude and that much 
her time she spent her garden among her flowers 
and that she found strength carry on. When Howell 
Cobb was made Major-General the Georgia Reserves 
with headquarters Macon, was joined his wife 
and they occupied the Lamar residence which she had 
inherited from her brother. 

This home became the meeting place for Confederate 
officers and and out the house came and went 
most the famous personages the Confederacy. 
Beauregard, who was deeply attached General Cobb, 
loved come there and there was that General 
and Mrs. Joseph Johnston came when General 
Johnston was relieved the command Atlanta. 
There also Varina Davis and her children spent months 
the year following the Though many 
the leaders were received and comforted, infinitely 
greater were the number the poor whom all kinds 
assistance was bestowed. Former slaves emanci- 
pation became pensioners and blessed the generous 
hearts their former 

Reconstruction days were grim for the Cobbs. The 
old régime which they had been part was gone with 
the Confederacy. Howell Cobb turned the practice 
law Macon. the close the war, Charles 
O’Conor, the famous New York advocate sent 
message General Cobb that were assured the 
offer would accepted, would offer him partner- 


46. Mrs. Jefferson Davis to Mrs. Howell Cobb, August 2, 1866. 
47. Boykin, Memorial of Howell Cobb, 47. 
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ship. This message was brought one Mrs. Cobb’s 
friends, Lizzie Church Robb, who had been completely 
cut off from her family and friends the South during 
the four years war, and who hurried south soon 
the lines were opened. But General Cobb felt that 
had been largely responsible for carrying his state 
into secession and wished remain share its 
Georgia was financial chaos. Free negroes 
and the new economy did not bring financial reward 
the great plantations. 

Greater than the financial was the political upheaval 
Georgia Reconstruction days. The political situ- 
ation bore heavily upon Howell Cobb. The realization 
that constitutional government had been taken away 
from the citizens his state depressed him, and though 
looked forward and felt rising his soul the 
promise brighter day, the state affairs was in- 
tolerable Letters came from everywhere. 
Kate Thompson, back Mississippi, wrote the 
Southern colony Paris, which Robert Toombs and 
Jacob Thompson were part, and the terrible lone- 
liness her arrival New York contrasted with 
former days when they had been entertained James 
Gordon Bennett and others who would care little 
for them now they would for the Bennetts. Varina 
Davis wrote her life England. And from Wheat- 
lands came news, the first five years from the “Old 
Chief,” letter from Rebecca Shunk. Mr. and Mrs. 
Shunk were living with James Buchanan his com- 
fortable home near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and Mrs. 
Shunk wrote renew old friendships and send 
kindest remembrances from her husband and Mr. 
Buchanan. The Shunks were Copperheads and while 


48. Mrs. Alexander S. Erwin Memorandum. 
49. Howell Cobb to wife, June 21, 1867; Howell Cobb to J. D. Hoover, January 
1868. 
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they regretted secession they did not think wrong 
itself and many, many times had their thoughts 
traveled over land and rivers and armies those dear 
friends Washington 

Mary Ann Cobb, the happiness her husband 
was paramount and hoping that travel for while 
away from the humiliating scenes the wrongs which 
felt deeply would benefit, she persuaded 
him after the great Bush Arbor Meeting, Atlanta, 
with her for trip New York City. There, 
passed away the Fifth Avenue Hotel October, 
1868. Mary Ann Cobb lived widow for twenty-one 
years and died Athens, Georgia, November, 1889. 
old portfolio, was this letter from friend 
happier days whom she had sent portrait her 
husband 

The portrait hangs over fireplace that may reminded 
him whom represents when lie down night and when 
rise the morning. His death was his country calamity! 
What the country most needs are the counsels practical 
wisdom and that had rich store derived from life long 
course the school experience. had been President, 
should now free. thought the election. dare say 
now. was Montgomery and did what could make him the 
man, but the prestige West Point, the illusion that gaining 
supply officers from the regular army would insure easy sweep 
were irresistible the patriotic but short-sighted men who had 
the question decide. now free from the outrageous 
wrongs which remain subject for season. 

Henry 


The gentleman the ante-bellum South held high 
his ideal lady. She must possess, primarily, the 
cardinal virtues necessary true companion, 
pleasing personally, sit and walk gracefully, soft 
and retiring, yet dignified, her temper, equable and 

50. Mrs. Jacob Thompson to Mrs. Howell Cobb, February 1, 1866; Mrs. Rebecca 
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affectionate, really anxious make others around her 
happy. She must errands mercy and exert 
virtuous influence yet withal her society must en- 
livening and Mary Ann Cobb was truly 
the fullfillment this pattern. woman charm, 
woman service, whom was given that greatest 
gifts, happiness. There was romance her the love 
Howell Cobb. Nearly hundred years have gone 
since her departure for Washington, she planted 
flowers her garden Athens, and longed stay 
see them bloom, she wrote him “they will 
remind our friends when are 


52. Eugenius Nisbet in Southern Ladies’ Book, June, 1840, pp. 321-22 
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RICHMOND OAKGROVE PLANTATION* 
SAVANNAH UNIT 
GEORGIA WRITERS’ PROJECT 
WoRK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION GEORGIA 


Northernmost the large Chatham County plan- 
tations the Savannah River are the thirteen hundred 
odd acres that formed the colonial plantation Rich- 
mond and Kew. one side the ground rises tree- 
covered slope, dry, firm, and with rich soil suitable 
varied types agricultural development. the 
other gradually drops away into unusually broad 
area marsh. 

The earliest recorded ownership the river section 
the plantation “Saturday the Sixth Day 
January 1749/50,” when 500 acres land “situated 
near Lands called Joseph’s were granted 
James McLaren lately came here from Caro- 
and concerning whom the board Trustees 
expressed itself “well satisfied his Character and 

may that this tract lying north Morton Hall 
was one those originally granted 1735 the 
Joseph’s Town Scotsmen. this true, Thomas 
Baillie, whose name listed with that the other 
Scotsmen petition for land, was probably its first 
owner, though trace his ever having settled there 
available. The large marsh section the land, suit- 
able only for rice culture, and the lack slave labor 

* The appendix, in typescript (Parts I and II numbered consecutively), is on 

file in the Georgia Historical Society Library, Hodgson Hall, Savannah; in 
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work rice fields would account for its utter desertion 
until the grant McLaren the year slaves were 
permitted the Colony. 

James McLaren sold the tract for £150 July 17, 
1754, John August John Hamm, 
petition for additional land, gave the information 
that had “lately arrived with his Family from the 
Island St. Christophers that wanted settle 
and improve Lands the Colony, for which Purpose 
had brought sufficient Number Hands; Therefore 
prayed for Tract five hundred Acres situated 

South West Lands possessed the Germans 
Black Creek. This petition was granted and 
Hamm thus owned 500-acre inland tract well 
the McLaren land the river. was these two tracts, 
separated from each other strip land belonging 
John Ross, that later formed Richmond and Kew 
Plantation. 

November, 1755, Hamm sold both tracts the 
Scotsman John Graham for £200.4 the time John 
Graham, then merchant, had been the province 
only two years and probably none his fellow 
colonists foresaw that years later was rise 
the office Lieutenant Governor Georgia. 
had not long been engaged business, probably 
had little capital meet the initial expense plant- 
ing; therefore 1756 not surprising find that 
borrowed £1,771.16.4 from four London merchants, 
Patrick, John, and Thomas Coults and John 

Security for this debt was all the land “purchased 
the said John Graham from John Hamm Esar. then 
settled Rice and Indigo plantation and then called 
and commonly known the name Lorn [?] and 
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now known the name This 
reference establishes the activities the tracts pre- 
vious John Graham’s ownership. The Trustees’ 
opinion James McLaren and the fact that John 
Hamm had been possession hardly year make 
probable that was McLaren who had planted rice 
and indigo the river tract and called Lorn. Hamm 
seems have applied the name both tracts, just 
John Graham included both when changed the 
name from Lorn Richmond. 

1759 became necessary for Graham request 
grant the inland tract, the grant Hamm had 
never been registered. This received June 
The river tract resurvey was found con- 
tain 600 acres, and later 1759 Graham was given 
grant for the 100 additional The fact that 
was not necessary for him obtain grant the 
entire tract evidence that the grant James Mc- 
Laren had been registered proper order, though 
cannot found the records today. result 
the resurvey the two tracts known Richmond pre- 
sumably had total 1,100 acres. this instance, 
however, many other computations the colonial 
surveyors, there was discrepancy between the figure 
given and the actual acreage. These tracts were later 
shown embrace about thirteen hundred acres. 

spite the fact that 1759 John Graham was 
doing business” could not meet 
the obligation his London creditors. This was prob- 
ably because most his capital was being invested 
his dependants had increased from 
Child and sixteen Negroes 1759, had ac- 
quired grant and purchase 500 acres the Ogee- 
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chee River, 700 acres near Newport, and lot Savan- 
Through foreclosure the London mortgage would 
have lost Richmond but for aid from Dr. John Fother- 
gill London, who bought off the mortgage and ex- 
tended him the privilege renting the land until 
could buy 

Ten years elapsed before John Graham was 
position settle his obligations Fothergill. Dur- 
this time, likely that expended estate little 
less capital than that later lavished Mulberry 
Grove. Planting activities Richmond were 
small scale. Rice the lowland took chief place. 
Probably section the upland was cultivated 
garden crops, and since John Graham owned his own 
ship for trading may conjectured that 
the Richmond dock held important place the 
plantation scheme. Exports included agricultural pro- 
duce and timber for the Bahamas and other islands 
the West Indies. 

Meantime Richmond grew prominence, not only 
because its agricultural activities but the home 
one the rising political figures the Colony. 
John Graham 1760 was elected the General As- 
sembly, 1764 was appointed Justice the 
Peace, and later that year became member the 
King’s 

1769 the mortgage Richmond was cancelled 
with the payment £525 Dr. The 
price seems indicate that Dr. Fothergill was either 
profit, for the plantation had tripled its value the 
decade since his purchase the mortgage, and 
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could have procured far greater sum from its sale. 
fact, desirable was the estate that 1772, when 
Alexander Wright, son Governor Sir James Wright, 
purchased it, paid the highest price 
record for plantation this parish. 

Richmond described the deed sale two 
tracts consisting 500 inland acres and 664 acres 
the river, resuvey accounting for the increase the 
latter section. These were laid out “Orchards 
gardens yards meadows Lands Tenements pastures 
feedings and built with “Houses outhouses 
Barnes command £10,500 the entire 
estate must have been prime condition and the 
residence magnificent scale. The unusually large 
sections ditched and drained rice swamp, however, 
probably were the leading factor the high valuation. 

Alexander Wright 1772 also owned 1,000 acres 
the Satilla bounding land John Graham. 
this time had been married three years. The 
Georgia Gazette had carried 1769 notice: 
South Carolina, Alexander Wright, Esq. son his 
Excellency our Governor, Miss Elizabeth Izard, 
daughter John Izard, Esq. 

The English name Kew seems have been added 
the plantation Wright’s time, for was Rich- 
mond and Kew that the estate was described after the 
Revolution gift deed General Wayne. Though 
both tracts were referred thenceforth Richmond 
and Kew, the latter name was probably originally 
given the inland Black Creek tract, while Richmond 
was the river property. 

doubtful the estate afforded Alexander 
Wright more than year two undisturbed enjoy- 
ment. Revolt against England was already faintly 
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stirring. Wright, born and reared the Colonies, was 
wrenched between loyalty America and fealty the 
government represented his father. 1776 pre- 
liminary hostilities had reached stage Chatham 
County where government leaders found necessary 
flee from the Colony, and James Wright took refuge 
board His Majesty’s ship Scarborough off Cockspur 
Island. His son, harassed divided ties, also suffered 
the hands the patriots. 

can well imagined that Richmond and Kew, 
other Tory estates the early part the war, 
slaves were driven from the fields, warehouses broken 
open and rich stores grain seized, cattle and fowl 
destroyed, and the family Wright terrorized that 
they followed other royalists the protection the 
town. probable that some the plantation build- 
ings Richmond were burned and even the lands 
damaged fire. 

1778 the Royal Government was re-established 
through the British victory the siege Savannah. 
January 1781 Alexander Wright refused 
take his seat the House thus showing 
that, though his loyalty George III and his father 
prevented him from bearing arms with the rebels, his 
affection for the country his birth still weighed 
heavily the scales. Before the end the year 
had moved his family 

Despite this negative demonstration sympathy for 
the patriotic cause, Wright the close the Revolu- 
tion was found guilty treason and banished from 
Shortly thereafter was listed publicly 
among others whose lands had been confiscated,” and, 
though later returned Georgia and became once 
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more representative member the Savannah com- 
had permanently lost Richmond and Kew. 
Richmond and Kew’s next owner was one the 
most colorful personalities the American armies, 
General Anthony Wayne, widely known “Mad 
for his daring the battlefield and almost 
famed for his personal attractions. “He was 
medium height, had handsome, well-proportioned 
face with slightly aquiline nose and high forehead. 
His hair was dark, his eyes dark brown and pene- 
trating, giving his face very animated 
General Wayne had been, like Maj. Gen. Nathanael 
Greene, prominent figure the Revolutionary battles 
fought Georgia soil and the final years the 
war had with “prudence, courage, and military skill 
established peace and liberty that once dis- 
tracted When the State saw fit reward 
Greene with the gift the magnificent 
Mulberry Grove Plantation, Anthony Wayne was also 
rewarded. Richmond and Kew, the next desirable 
Tory estate, though sad condition from the war, was 
purchased from the Commissioners Confiscated 
Estates and presented him 1782. Georgia paid 
£7,079 for Mulberry Grove; Richmond and Kew cost 
the State £3,900.% the Commissioners’ records only 
the river tract was listed, the time computed 847 
acres. The inland tract, however, was also included 
and was later described Wayne 500 acres 
Pine barren disjunct, which was tacked the purchase 
Richmond, Alexander Wright’s estate, 
sterling per 
formal gift deed Wayne was not drawn until 
1786, the year following his removal from his Penn- 
sylvania home Georgia. August 16, 1786, 
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indenture vested Anthony Wayne Richmond and 
Kew plantation, which resurvey was found 
amount “in the whole 1,134 though the 
actual acreage was approximately thirteen hundred. 
map attached the conveyance called the estate 
Richmond and New, but this was error the part 
the cartographer. 

Wayne was doubtless greatly delighted have for 
neighbor Major General Greene Mulberry Grove 
few miles from Richmond down the Savannah River. 
appears that spent much time Mulberry Grove 
the company his fellow officer and Mrs. Greene. 
Catherine Greene, charming and vivacious woman, 
had often been the belle the social gatherings and 
Revolutionary military balls with which Washington 
had lightened the tension his officers between 
Anthony Wayne had the reputation 
being dashing fellow, the rumor not surprising that 
the two found each other attractive, the exceeding 
displeasure General Greene. 

With the death Greene June, 1786, and the 
cessation visits Mulberry Grove, Wayne devoted 
most his efforts rice planting. Unfortunately, 
came Georgia during the period great depression 
following the war, and his failure the long aban- 
doned acreage Richmond and Kew could almost 
have been foretold. Yet activity the plantation 
started out goodly scale. With capital borrowed 
from Dutch Wayne undertook enthusiastic- 
ally the labors rice cultivation. 1787 adver- 
tisement for overseer described the tract 
tide swamp plantation (accomodated with high 
health settlement, suitable quantity good pro- 
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vision land, and number negroes)... There 
the barest possibility that Wayne might have suc- 
ceeded his agricultural venture, but, besides the 
terrific expense those first years planting, was 
also compelled keep his ancestral establishment 
Pennsylvania for his wife, Mary, who remained 
the North with their two children. few year’s profit- 
less struggle would have discouraged less vigorous 
individual. Determined make good Southerner, 
however, Wayne not only continued plant but 
November, 1788, became Georgia citizen and began 
take interest politics. 

Certain favorable publicity this time did much 
push forward the already popular general 
political figure. 1790 received gold medal from 
Congress commemoration his approved 
conduct the assualt Stony The medal 
was accompanied letter from President Washing- 
ton and this, together with Wayne’s acknowledgement 
addressed from “Richmond, State Georgia, 7th Nov. 
1790,” was published the Georgia Gazette with 
eulogizing extracts from Philadelphia 

Wayne’s 1791 election Congress, which de- 
feated the famous Georgian James Jackson, and the 
subsequent national furor over alleged illegalities 
the polls his campaign manager, Thomas Gibbons, 
out that was exonerated from all part the cor- 
ruption the ballot box, though Congress ruled that 
second election held. Following the vanguard 
this affair came Wayne’s loss Richmond and Kew. 

The general’s decision give the struggle his 
rice plantation may attributed several converging 
forces. First, his short residence the national capital 
Georgia Congressman had offered him once more 
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taste the fashionable existence which had 
been accustomed. Second, month after had lost 
his seat Congress, was appointed President 
Washington command the American Army. 
Third, had become deeply involved debt and was 
being continually harrassed creditors, among whom 
was Samuel Potts London. 

this time Wayne was indebted Potts alone 
the sum £5,000. Realizing that the only immediate 
means postponing the satisfaction this obligation 
was securing with executors’ instruments binding 
his property, agreed convey Richmond and Kew 
Samuel Potts for the said the agreement 
the acreage the tracts was last correctly com- 
puted 1,300. The marked difference value be- 
tween high and low land that time illustrated 
the valuation the “275 acres swamp” £13 per 
acre and the “1,025 acres upland” £1.10 per acre. 

was Wayne’s intention continue the operation 
Richmond and Kew under overseer, this plan 
was crushed almost its conception. Hard pressed 
his own creditors, Samuel Potts was forced assign 
his interest Richmond and Kew the “House 
James, James Edward Penman Co, Charleston,” 
secure that firm upon several obligations which Lon- 
don organizations had advanced Potts, and upon which 
the Penman firm had become sureties. Therefore, 
pursuant the above conditions, Wayne conveyed 
Richmond and Kew Edward Penman, Savannah 
representative the Penman firm, April 

The consideration for this transaction 
stantially the same that allowed the Wayne-Potts 
agreement, which definitely indicates that the con- 
veyance Richmond and Kew Penman was 
satisfaction the Wayne indebtedness Potts. few 


$2. Deed Book 562, App. 65, R.: Sup. Court, 
Deed Book 66, App. 66; 69, App. 67; 76, App. 68, R.: Sup. 
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days later, Penman made arrangements, per the 
Wayne-Potts agreement, secure Wayne the 
balance surplus the Wayne estate, most which 
was represented Negroes. this effect executed 
several bonds obligation amounting £2,000 
favor Wayne payable various future 
addition, drew two bills exchange, favor 
Wayne, directing their payment Samuel Potts 
Then Penman re-conveyed Richmond and 
Kew, including the Negroes, Wayne secure the 
payment the above named 

The above series transactions resulted situ- 
ation from which much controversy arose. receiving 
the conveyance from Wayne and also the release 
Mary Wayne’s dower Penman had obtained 
fee simple deed Richmond and for the plan- 
tation was the only obvious security had in- 
demnify his firm case should forced exercise 
his liability surety upon Potts’ prior debts and upon 
the £2,000 advanced Wayne. Thus tenure was con- 
trary the instructions Potts, who thereafter repre- 
sented his London creditors that the conveyance 
Penman had been made trust 

Whether Potts ever realized the degree property 
interest Penman held Richmond and Kew not 
known. likely that did not, for his several 
mentions Richmond and Kew being held trust 
for and his ultimate attempt allow annuities 
from the plantation’s annual production speak his 
ignorance. His frequent requests, however, that Pen- 
man convey him his rights and Penman’s several 
refusals the ground the unpaid obligations should 
have him investigate least have aroused 
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his suspicion. 1796, when Penman placed the prop- 
erty the hands agent for sale, Potts seems 
have been unaware this 

The logical conclusion that subsequent Potts’ 
death the late 1790’s Penman was forced pay 
the debts upon which had acted Potts’ surety, 
thereby acquiring the outstanding equity held the 
Potts family through the Potts-Wayne agreement, for 
there record that any Samuel Potts’ heirs 
any his creditors holding under his title ever ques- 
tioned Penman’s right Richmond and Kew. 

Richmond and Kew were sold Penman William 
Mein 1803 for the sum £2,000.42 may sur- 
mised that the drop value was the result not only 
economic depression but increasing neglect from 
1791, when Anthony Wayne had given the estate. 
neither Potts nor Penman seems have had capital 
for planting, probable that the ensuing 
years, cultivation the land had gradually decreased 
until production was sufficient cover only the bare 
costs operating and feeding the Negroes. The 
estate must have appeared unkempt, with weeds grow- 
ing tall the corn fields, rice acreage reverting its 
natural state, dams and flood gates deteriorating. 
obvious that large house had replaced Graham’s 
handsome residence. 

1805 Mein must have made some improvements, for 
sold the estate, surveyed 1,335 acres, Dr. James 
Cuthbert for Dr. Cuthbert, the same 
family George Cuthbert, late Drakies Plantation, 
and also relative Captain John Cuthbert, original 
grantee Mulberry Grove, died without heirs less 
than two years after his purchase the plantation. 
His will, probated March 24, 1807, invested his execu- 


42. Deed Book 446, App. 77, R.: Sup. Court, 
43. 2D, 482, App. 78; 2A, 293, App. 79, R.: Sup. Court, 
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tors “with full power and authority dispose 
all the 1810 William Bulloch, Savannah 
attorney, director the Planters Bank, alderman 
Savannah, and president the Union bought 
the property for 

Meantime, the estate was still partially encumbered 
with the old Penman-Wayne mortgage, though 
years had elapsed since this had been drawn and 
the handsome Anthony had long since died. 1812 
Wayne’s administrator obtained judgment the 
Superior Court Chatham County conditioned for its 
satisfaction and when foreclosure proceedings were 
executed, William Bulloch was forced pay ad- 
ditional $3,500 protect his Thus the price 
Richmond and Kew was still the neighborhood 
$15,000 £3,000. 

The plantation now remained the possession 
single owner for years, during which time long 
period continued activity left many improvements. 
Bulloch had invested $8,000 slaves and 1810 and 
1815 made additional purchases amounting 
$9,000.48 Since the next two decades were periods 
commercial expansion and prosperity for the entire 
county, may assumed that Richmond and Kew 
brought Bulloch considerable profits from steadily 
producing acreage. Moreover, 1,000 more acres 
upland were probably utilized for truck crops, cattle, 
and cotton. 

was probably the panic 1837-43 that brought 
about William Bulloch’s loss Richmond and Kew. 
April 14, 1841, borrowed $6,666.66 slaves, 


44. Will Book 2A, 184, App. 80, in Record Room: Court of Ordinary, Chatham 
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and January 23, 1843, conveyed the plantation 
and several pieces city property, including his home, 
the Bank the State Georgia for $25,600, per- 
haps satisfy the Bank some The 
plantation contained “by modern survey Two hundred 
and fifty acres Rice Land and One Thousand and 

The economic depression resulted heavy drop 
land values, and the next several owners Rich- 
mond and Kew came into possession the estate for 
less than half its actual value. 

February 21, 1845, Dominick O’Byrne assigned 
the Bank the State Georgia promissory notes, 
executed his favor David Dillon, amounting 
$5,000, consideration the purchase Rich- 
mond and These notes had been received 
O’Byrne conditional satisfaction prior obligation 
which Dillon was indebted him. evident 
that Dillon duly satisfied his promissory obligations, 
thereby effecting the release the purchase money 
security the Bank had required O’Byrne execute 
for January 1848, O’Byrne conveyed Richmond 
and Kew fee simple Paul Pritchard for $7,000. 
assure further Pritchard’s estate Richmond and 
Kew Dillon, actual payer the purchase money 
that plantation, released what equity might have 
claimed the lands virtue quit-claim convey- 
ance Paul Pritchard.™ 

Since agriculture and business had resumed normal 
outlook long before 1854, was evidently some private 
agreement that caused Paul Pritchard that year 
sell Richmond and Kew his brother, Pritchard, 
for $7,000.52 the day purchase, Pritchard 


Deed Book 3A, 340, App. 86, R.: Sup. Court, 
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conveyed both tracts John Read for $8,000 
Read executed two promissory notes amounting 
$5,334 conditioned secure Pritchard balance 
the purchase price the plantation, having paid 
the greater amount Pritchard evinced 
later claims Richmond and Kew, apparent 
that these notes were duly canceled. 

Probably through error the part the attorney 
handling the transactions, the parcel at- 
tached the river tract was conveyed not only with 
the 612 acres the river but also with the 613 in- 
land acres. Thus Read actually paid for two tracts 
and 723 acres. This error was never rectified, 
for 1862, during the War between the States, Read 
conveyed the inland tract “six hundred and thirteen 
one hundred and ten acres...” Mary 
Ann Heisler for $1,280.5 The inland acreage never 
came back into Richmond and Kew. Meantime the 
tract actually continued form part 
the river land, which thenceforth was known Rich- 
mond. 

Evidently impoverished the War between the 
States, Read sold Richmond Samuel Papot the 
year following the sacrifice the inland section 
Mary Ann Heisler. This sale included 723 acres and 
all agricultural equipment, slaves, half hundred 
head live stock, 100 bushels each peas and 
potatoes and 300 bushels corn, price 
Papot also bought from Read additional 
slaves valued 

This was unpropitious time for large in- 
vestment. With fighting going the vicinity and 

58. Ibid., 3V, 277, App. 93; 3M, 94, App. 94, in R. R.:Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 

54. Ibid., 3M, 448, App. 95, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 

55. Ibid., 3V, 34, App. 96, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 
56. Deed Book 3V, 279, App. 97; 251, App. 98, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. 
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with the economic routine the entire South hope- 
lessly broken, the plantation the next several years 
sank into ruin. desolate was its condition that when 
Samuel Papot was forced sell 1876 during the 
Reconstruction period, the pitiful amount from the 
sale was The purchaser, Mary McCullers, 
struggled for years against difficulties, but lack 
labor and the shifting demands the market finally 
caused her sell the plantation 1881 John 
Ulmer and Charles Williams for Two 
years later these men made small profit when they 
sold George Keller for 

month later Keller mortgaged the property his 
son, George Keller, Jr., whom owed 
This debt was cancelled, and September 1883, 
Keller sold half interest the plantation Daniel 
Zipperer, rice planter, for The follow- 
ing year Zipperer bought Keller’s share for 
and continued plant rice. Faced with the disheart- 
ening problems all planters this period who clung 
the old era, Zipperer eventually lost out. 1884 
borrowed $3,000 from the Merchants and Mechanics 
Loan Association giving Richmond security.“ 
1887, upon Zipperer’s default, the Association con- 
veyed Richmond Francis Exley consideration 
Exley thus became owner not only 
Richmond but Oakgrove and Morton Hall, for, 
already stated, had acquired these tracts adjoining 
Richmond earlier the same year from Joseph 
Duckworth. 
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Richmond Oakgrove 


was with eye rapid expansion acreage 
that Francis Exley came the old Joseph’s Town 
area. 1887 bought acres northwest his 
land 1888 price $1,750 acquired the 
900-acre Goshen plantation Effingham 
which sold all but 200 acres. then bought 260 
acres Black Creek for $512.50 from Alexander 
acres nearby for $54.50 from Silvester 
Reid,® acres also near the Ulmer land for $100 from 
Sarah Ann Williams,” 175 acres adjoining Morton Hall 
the north for $270 from Ira and 
acres north the Newman tract from John Phillips 
for All these purchases brought the acreage 
Richmond Oakgrove 3,700, not including the 200 
acres Goshen Plantation. The cost Exley, still 
excepting Goshen, had been $11,987. 

Abandoning that tide water section the land 
which through century and half had held the place 
importance, Exley, man vision and initiative, 
planted the higher ground truck 
few years Richmond Oakgrove was one the largest 
and most thriving truck farms the community. Two 
hundred acres were planted Irish potatoes, acres 
cabbage and beets. shipment 1,800 barrels 
potatoes day was considered average output for 
this plantation. the cleared pasturage 400 head 
cattle grazed. 

Near the edge the river narrow road ran 
through Oakgrove and Morton Hall sloping into Rich- 
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mond. all three the tracts were barns, ware- 
houses, and foremen’s quarters, but was Oakgrove 
that the family residence was built. When Francis 
Exley bought this tract, brick foundations old 
house, perhaps “Capt. McKay’s were found 
the small bluff; and near by, 400 yards from the 
common road that divided Oakgrove from Mulberry 
Grove and 500 yards from the river, Exley 1890 
built the present residence. 

Morton Hall also, high the bluff and over- 
looking abandoned rice field, were the brick re- 
mains older dwelling. Near this stood large 
frame house inhabited Negroes, which later was 
destroyed fire. The only residence Exley found 
Richmond was small one-story building used house 
the plantation foreman. Exley’s hands lived Newton, 
little settlement knoll about mile and half 
from the Oakgrove house. 

1891 Exley conveyed the Charleston and Sa- 
vannah Railway Company right way 150 feet 
width curving from Mulberry Grove northeast across 
his courtesy Exley, the Company also 
built side tracks leading from the plantation ware- 
houses the main railroad, thus facilitating the ship- 
ment commodities. Previous this, all market 
produce had been sent down the river boat 
Savannah for shipping. 

With the building sawmill near the railroad 
the wooded areas Richmond Oakgrove assumed im- 
portance. small but thriving business was carried 
on, until December, 1902, five-year lease the tim- 
ber land was given the Mill Haven Company 
price $5,000.75 
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Francis Exley died December 14, 1904. His will, 
drawn 1900, directed that all his estate kept 
together for the support and education his children 
until the youngest these should become age. The 
property was then divided equally among his 
wife and children. The will further stated, however, 
that necessary certain portions the land were 
sold meet “some specifically the 
notes due Duckworth. 

The Exley property that time contained 3,911 
acres, including the 200 acres Goshen, though 
estate appraisement 1903 gave total 5,020 
acres. This error resulted from the fact that Morton 
Hall and Oakgrove were listed together containing 
3,500 acres when their actual total came only 2,330. 
Plantation stock was appraised $1,323, and the saw- 
mill $600.77 

1903 Francis Exley’s son and executor, William 
Exley, sold 168 acres west the railroad 
Cunningham 1904, 311 acres be- 
yond the Augusta Road were sold Hubert Keller and 
Charles Oliver for and 1,250 acres beyond 
the railroad were sold 1907 John Butler for 
Used for few years truck farm, the 
Butler land now deserted and fast growing 
timber. 

After 1904 activities Richmond Oakgrove shifted 
somewhat from the agricultural the industrial. 
William Exley and his mother, Mrs. Alice Exley, 
who for several years had rented the land for planting, 
now placed their primary interests the sawmill and 
developed large-scale business. This partnership 
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continued until Mrs. Exley’s withdrawal 1906, when 
William Exley and his brother, Robert, planted to- 
gether. When unexpected and severe freeze 
April 16, 1907, entirely destroyed the efforts the 
two brothers, including large crop beans and 
potatoes, Robert Exley became discouraged with agri- 
culture and gave planting, while William Exley 
moved his own plantation Effingham County. 

1908 Richmond Oakgrove was rented out small 
farmers and 1909 211 acres were sold Hubert 
Keller for Keller combined this acreage with 
his former purchase from the Exley estate and began 
dairy farm, today one the finest the county. 
this sale Richmond Oakgrove lost its last acreage be- 
yond the railroad except for small triangle 
acres. 

Following the close the World War agriculture 
became unprofitable Chatham County that Rich- 
mond Oakgrove longer had even modest tenant 
farmers. The only transaction years took place 
1923, when the Charleston and Savannah Railroad was 
absorbed the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and 
William Exley sold right-of-way the new Company 
for $2,225.82 

Floods few years ago washed away roads and 
bridges leading the old house Oakgrove. The 
uninhabitable residence looks out over the low bluff 
where remnants the dykes are gradually crumbling. 
the bluff stands the stone foundation Whitney’s 
gin land once part Mulberry Grove. During 
the recent depression homeless fisherman added 
roof and shed these famous remains and lived 
there for time. Since this tract the only large area 
lowland flooded with fresh water above the Savan- 
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nah River bridge, may eventually turned the 
City into water basin for industrial purposes. 

The estate still held undivided under the admin- 
istration Dr. Howard Exley, youngest the 
sons Francis Exley. The 1,970 acres the plan- 
tation, valued $20 per acre, comprise 775 acres 
rice land and 1,195 acres high ground. With the 
exception the wooded areas, which contain 3,000,000 
feet standing timber, the estate leased 
Wendelkin Effingham County for cattle ranch. 

Today the land almost resembles the wilderness 
which Patrick Mackay and James McLaren came 
colonial times, but traversing the ruined road 
Oakgrove possible find deserted gardens, 
old cotton fields, rotting flood gates, and crumbling 
foundations sawmills, indications the activities 
that once made the estate economic value its 
owners. 


THE CENTRAL MEDICAL SOCIETY GEORGIA 
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The Central Medical Society Georgia organized 
the third decade the nineteenth century has for 
some time been source interest Georgia medical 
historians, and short history the society here 
presented. 

1825 the Georgia State Legislature passed 
act providing for the establishment “Medical 
Board Examiners” and the same time enacted 
law prohibiting the practice medicine without 
license under penalty sum not exceeding five 
hundred dollars for the first offense and two months 
imprisonment for the second. The license pursue the 
practice medicine was granted the newly 
created Board Examiners upon the presentation 
doctorate degree medicine from recognized 
medical school (that chartered school granting 
examination the members the said Board. 

The Board, consisting twenty Georgia physicians 
met for the first time the state capitol then located 
Milledgeville the first Monday December, 1826. 
the close this meeting the Board members 
organized society for the “promotion medical 
science and its collateral This was called 
the Central Medical Society. Dr. Milton Antony, Presi- 
dent the Board Medical Examiners and later the 
founder the Georgia Medical College, was appointed 
chairman, pro tempore. 

One the first tasks the newly formed society 
was the formulation the By-Laws given below: 


Art. The objects the Society shall cultivation 
medical science, and its collateral branches. 


1. W. C. of the Laws of the State of Georgia . . 
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Art. II. The Society shall composed the members the 
board physicians, and such others may from time time 
admitted, not exceeding forty all. 


Art. III. The officers the Society shall President, two 
Vice Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Art. IV. The regular meetings the Society shall held 
annually the seat government, immediately the close 
the annual session the board physicians. 


Art. Physicians distinguished for their zeal and acquire- 
ments the profession may elected honorary 

resolution for the election ten permanent mem- 
bers addition the members the board 
physicians then composing the society was passed and 
the meeting adjourned. 

Thus the close the organization meeting the 
following twenty members the board and the ten 
members recently elected composed the 
bers the Board: Drs. Milton Antony, Augusta, Presi- 
dent; Benjamin White, Milledgeville, Secretary; 
Alexander Jones, Lexington, Dean; Tomlinson Fort, 
Salem, Clarke County; Graham, Salem, Clarke 
County; Fort, Twiggs County; Daniel, Sa- 
vannah; Scriven, Savannah; Dent, Augusta; 
Watkins, Augusta; Richardson, Elberton; 
Weems, Washington; Chas. West, Darien; Ambrose 
Baber, Macon; Hamilton, Clinton; Gerdine, 
Clarke Harlow, Waynesboro; Gorman, 
Forsyth; Powell, Monticello; Redby. New 
Members: Drs. Hull, Athens; Banks, Elbert 
County; William Waring, Chatham County; Boykin, 
Baldwin County; Foster, Green County; William 
Brown, Monroe County; Law, Monroe County; 
Teese, Jasper County; Walker, Morgan County; Bran- 
ham, Putnam County. 

notice the newly formed society appeared the 
Philadelphia Journal the Medical and Physical Sciences 


2. » ees Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences, N. S., V (1827), 
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1827 and closing the correspondent said, 
above proceedings are only intended the embryo 
the society. intended admit those young men 
who apply the board for licenses, and receive them, 
junior members the same, and further evidence 
medical reputation, either graduation some 
years successful practice the profession, admit 
the footing the general state Medical Society.” 

The following year the first Monday December 
o’clock the evening the society convened. The 
first business consisted election officers and 
the following were elected and installed: Drs. Milton 
Antony, President; Boykin, Vice President; 
Graham, 2nd Vice President; Alexander Jones, Re- 
cording Secretary; Benjamin White, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

committee consisting Drs. James Walker, John 
Dent, Boykin and Benjamin White were appoint- 
for the purpose framing code medical ethics. 
Dr. Alexander Jones was appointed orator for the next 
annual session and the meeting adjourned until the 
following December. 

December 1828 the group again assembled 
Milledgeville following the meeting the Board 
Physicians and Dr. Jones read paper Malaria 
Miasma which denied the existence the disease. 
The author’s incredible position the non-existence 
malarial infections gave rise lengthy and involved 
discussion which not only consumed the remainder 
that evening but also most the ensuing one without 
bringing the discussion satisfactory termination. 

Dr. Walker, Chairman the Committee the Code 
Ethics, presented report which included code 
with the recommendation that used for the 
“government the profession throughout the 
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few minor amendments were made and the code 
along with resolution for its publication adopted. 

Election officers being the next order the 
calendar the following were elected and installed: 
Drs. Henry Branham, Thomas Hamilton, 
Vice President; Benjamin White, 2nd Vice Presi- 
John Walker, Corresponding Jones, 
Recording Secretary; Weems, Treasurer; Gorman, 
Orator. The following physicians were elected mem- 
bership: Drs. Cooper, Columbia County; Lamar, 
Macon; Joel Branham, Putnam County; Boswell, 
Eatonton; Jones, Madison; Waddell, Madison; War- 
ing, Savannah. resolution for adjournment the 
first Monday the following December was then made 
and adopted. 

Convening December 1829 the members the 
Central Medical Society met for the fourth time. 
June the same year Dr. Walker, the Corresponding 
Secretary, had addressed letter the Corresponding 
Secretary the Baltimore Medical Society which 
gave brief account the organization the 
Central Medical Society and closing, wrote: 

your Society much older than ours, and contains 
greater number highly talented and distinguished members, 
would afford much pleasure cherish and keep corres- 
pondence with yours. This might not only mutual advantage 
both sides, but also have tendency subserve the cause 
medical science and literature general. would therefore yield 
much pleasure submit any communication with which you 
may favour our Society its next annual meeting 
December.4 

Dr. Walker’s letter together with letter from Dr. 
Bexley, Corresponding Secretary the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty Maryland” reply the 
former good will and reciprocity senti- 
ment” was read. The minutes the last session having 
been read and approved the remainder the evening 
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was devoted the presentation papers the principal 
communication being Dr. Alexander Jones’ paper 
Meterology Productive Diseases. Dr. Jones evi- 
dently again succeeded instigating time-consuming 
discussions for resolution was passed prohibiting 
members from speaking longer than fifteen minutes 
discussion any time and not more than twice 
the same subject without permission the president. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evening with 
the exception the election three new members 
(Drs. Shorter, Nicholas Childers, Macon, and 
James Simmons, Troup County) and the officers 
listed below, the papers and discussions were con- 
tinued. Thursday evening after resolution for the 
publication the proceedings the Milledgeville 
papers was passed the society adjourned until the first 
Monday December, 1830. 

The officers elected for 1829-1830 were follows: 
Drs. Henry Branham, President; Thomas Hoxey, 
Vice President; Tomlinson Fort, 2nd Vice President; 
Alexander Jones, Recording Secretary; White, 
Corresponding Secretary; Weems, Treasurer; 
Cooper, Orator. 

From this date further mention the Society has 
been found. The law creating the Board Examiners 
was repealed 1836 and may well that with the 
abolition the board interest the society waned. 
Again the society may have merged with larger 
group and time become integral part the 
Georgia State Medical Society. 
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PAPERS RELATING THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA FRONTIER, 
1784-1800 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED CORBITT 
PANTON, LESLIE Co. THE BARON CARONDELET! 


Pensacola May 1794 
May please Your Excellency 

Impressed are with the profoundest respect for His 
Majesty’s Grandeur, having the highest veneration for the 
Spanish Empire large, Cannot remain indifferent Spectators 
See measures adopted your neighbours the Americans which 
have tendency injure His Majesty’s Interest, without Stepping 
forward warn Government the Consequences, propose 
such remedies may Counteract their Views— 

Government well know with what zeal the Americans for 
many Years past have laboured withdraw from his Majesty 
the attachment the Indians that live the Frontiers the 
Province Louisiana the two Floridas, nor necessary here 
recount the plans which they have attempted during the 
Course ten years past, avail themselves this favourite 
object, have from time time kept Government fully 
informed it— 

What has tended Small degree frustrate their designs 
hitherto, the moderate fair trade which have been enabled 
give the Indians, And the Americans have Seen with regret 
how ineffectual all the Combinations their Merchants have 
proved, wrest this trade from our House, well knowing how 
necessary this would their other designs, their Government 
has last undertaken what their merchants were unable 
accomplish— 

our Panton’s letter the last February 
had the honour sending you the Speech the President Wash- 
ington, who proposed Congress amongst other measures for 
Conciliating the affection the Indians take the trade into 
the hands the executive, recommended that Sum adequate 
for that purpose should provided for the Confederacy; 
making use the Following Emphatic Expression. 
Says he, “‘will not engage carry that Commerce without 


1. Archivo Nacional de Cuba, Floridas, legajo, I, no. 5. 
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prospect advantage, but will enough the united 
States are reimbursed”? Never was there handsomer Compliment 
paid man than what paid this Speech, although 
were not named it, Since was fair acknowledgment the 
Superiority our establishment that any Commercial Com- 
bination they could oppose us, which rendered necessary 
bring forth the Purse the united States against us, and 
bears equal testimony our moderation and fairness dealing 
with the Indians, because shows that undersell 
requisite let the Indians have Goods first Cost— From 
various Speaches Seagrove the American agent the Indians, 
there need doubt that Congress has adopted the measure, 
for has most Solemly assured them that they will have goods 
even below prime Cost— 

Now Sir, you Cannot insensible the Consequences which 
will soon follow the States America are allowed full possession 
the Trade and Confidence the Indians whom they will cer- 
tainly make the instruments depradations encroachments 
Your Frontier Soon they feel themselves Situation 
with Success— From the relinquishment the Duties 
the Royal favour, from the extensive Credit our Friends Eng- 
land have afforded us, joined our own Stock Trade, have 
been able hitherto Keep the Indian Trade almost wholly 
these Provinces defiance all that the american Merchants 
Could prevent it,—But the Case widely altered now that 
have the Confederacy Contend with, who gain Favorite 
point, will not hesitate make great pecuniary Sacrifices, and 
which individuals can afford make—Government must there- 
fore Come foreward Support National advantage, 
will lost— Now there are only two ways doing this with 
any prospect Success which follows— 

The first these this house the most agreable, for 
Government buy out, taking our goods hands Cost 
Charges, and allowing fair price for our Ships, Vessells, boats, 
houses, Stores, Wharf, Negroes, Horses, Cattle &ca, esti- 
mated two indifferent men, one chosen behalf the 
Gover—. the other ourselves, who they differ any 
thing should name umpire who should decide the matter; our 
debts also Secured for the whole our Property, 
the money lodged England paid our Correspondents 
Mess’rs James Strachan James Mackenzie Merchants there— 


See Richardson, ed., Messages and Papers the Presidents (11 vol. 
Washington, 1908), I, 127-144 for messages of President Washington in which 
he dealt with the Indian trade. 
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Our property Debts East Florida taken the same 
terms. Compleat this purchase Carry the Trade, 
will require about Four hundred Thousand Dollars, lodged 
England—In that Case are better acquainted with the 
nature the Trade than any others are willing retire 
England, where his Majesty pleased employ know 
the Goods which are best adapted for the business will furnish 
them the Same Commissions that ourselves have paid the 
Said Gentl’n our Correspondents— adopting this plan Govern- 
ment Can meet Congress their own Weapons preserve the 
influence already acquired our means amongst the Indians— 

The second plan managing this business more agreable 
Government give loan for Ten Years Free Interest 
Four hundred Thousand Dollars Carry this Trade, with 
assurance indemnification, find absolutely necessary 
Sink money order undersell the agents Congress, 
that means our own money could employed other Branches 
Commerce, should have Interest pay for the money 
requisite Carry the Trade all that could lose the 
end would our own labour— 

this last plan preferred should expect have the 
Supplying Government with all present Goods Indians, and 
which will more moderate Terms than any others Can— 
must also protected the whole Indian Trade without 
permitting any rivals from New Orleans, Mobille Pensacola, 
Augustine any pretence whatever aproach the hunting 
Grounds, Villages the Choctaws, Chickesaws, Creeks 
Cherokees— 

feel the necessity inserting the last requisition the 
more because Since the beginning the Year 1793 John Turnbull 
from New Orleans has found means Carry boats loaded with 
Taffya all Kinds Indian Goods the Mississipi the Wall- 
nutt Hills and into the heart the hunting Grounds, where 
fleeces our Traders out the peltry which but for him would have 
been Carried home the Indian Towns where the Traders reside 
been delivered them payment the debt which the 
Hunters owe; have frequently remonstrated Your Ex- 
cellency against the unfair proceeding often have re- 
ceived your Solemn Promise that Turnbull’s trade should put 
end To;— Yet notwithstanding this, the orders you have 
given that Purpose, his traffick Still goes his boats are 
again arrived the Yassou where playing over the Same 
Game did last year—This must absolutely put end 
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to, are have any thing with the Business; 
must also have the Liberty fixing trading house the Wall- 
nutt hills dutys demanded the importation the Goods 
exportation the Skins from the Mississipi, Mobille, 
Pensacola, Appalachy St. the assist’ce this 
loan those Priviledges will our utmost have done 
hitherto keep the Indians attached these Governments 
depend them for Trade; But addition this give effect 
our exertions absolutely necessary for Government 
become more liberal their presents Indians than has been 
hitherto; The Americans are Sparing Cost detach them 
from you the object thought much Consequence 
them, must equally more the Government Spain; 
Great Britain while possession these Provinces had Super- 
intendent for Indian affairs, who had his deputies under 
him that resided the Nations—It was Commission great 
responsibility; Corresponded immediately with the Minister 
was fact independent the Governors, whose Councils 
had right demanding Seat all the Provinces the 
Southern district from Virginia West Florida inclusive. 
had limitation point expenditure actually Cost the 
English Govern’ from Sixty Seventy Thousand Pounds Sterling 
Year expended the Indians— recommend Similar ap- 
pointment the Consideration your Government, there 
should delay adopting either that measure giving 
the Governors these Provinces ample authority act according 
the exigency the moment without waiting Consult their 
Superiors, for there nothing which delays are more dangerous 
than those affairs that respect Indians— 

have only further entreat your Excellency forward 
this letter Soon Convenient His Excellency Luis 
las Casas Captain General the Provinces Luisiana the 
Two recommending his favourable attention 
protection, that through his Channel, that His Excellency 
Diego Gardoqui the Minister the Department the Indies, 
the Contents may arrive the foot His Majesty’s Throne— 

have the honour remain 

Sir Your Excellency’s most obedient 

most humble Servants 
Panton Leslie Co. 
His Excy the Baron Carondelet 


8. John Stuart. 
4. Las Casas was also captain general of Cuba. 
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GOVERNOR GEORGE MATTHEWS GEORGIA THE KING AND 
WARRIORS THE TUCKABATCHIES® 


The Governors Talk. 

the white bird King, the Big King the Tuckabatchies 
and the other warriors that accompanied them Augusta. 
May 1794. 

Friends and Brothers 

hope this time you are safe and happy your land. 
was afraid some our imprudent young men would have en- 
deavour’d injure you acco’t the men that were kill’d 
while you were Augusta but from the care General 
(one our great warriors) took preserve send safe 
home must convince you that were your friends wish 
keep the path bright clear between altho from every cir- 
cumstance must think was your people did the mischief. 
was very sorry when heard that some rash men had attack’d 
some yours Fort Fridins. Government disapproved 
means shall taken prevent the like the future. will 
also give orders for the property that was taken collected 
sent Mouni Pellier order that may returned the 
owners 

Friends and Brothers 

The people that stole our horses have been the cause 
this disturbance and them you ought punish for their conduct, 
the lives our good men have been put danger the path has 
been long and bloody between owing the conduct 
rash imprudent men, That will require the exertions all 
good men your nation well ours get the path white 
bright, let hear from you don’t let any rash steps taken. 
when you were with eat drank together, this will always 
the case can restrain our imprudent young men. 

Mr. Seagrove will General Washington your Father 
the other great warriors the fifteen towns the United States 
have all things made straight. 

have taken General Washington’s talks you will only 
prevent your young men from committing any hostilities our 
Frontiers, shall always your friends 

(signed) George Matthews. 
Copied Richard Thomas. 


5. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 13. 


6. General Wm. Glasscock, for a short time chief executive of Georgia (Pres. 
the Council) during the Revolution. 
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The mad dog head warrior the Tuckabatchies desire the 
Chiefs the Upper towns stop any Indians that may attempt 
towards Cumberland horse stealing and Joseph Stiggers 


desir’d interpret the above talks the Chiefs the Upper 
towns 


Tuckabatchies 
July ist. 1794. 


TALK FROM THE HEAD MEN THE CUSSETAS COWETAS THE 
MAD DOG THE HEAD WARRIOR ALECK CORNELL TUCKABATCHIES 
THE TUCKABATCHIE KING? 


have seen talk from the Governor Georgia that talk 
mentions that was owing the bad conduct our people 
doing mischief high the Oconie, that were drove from the 
Oconie our property taken. The Governor says restore 
the property taken our people, that ours shall restor’d, also 
that will bring all matters straight good understanding 

have seen talk from the Chehams the other river, 
they have promised give the negroes horses they have 
possession this day have began collect the property 
this river, for which purpose have sent, the big King dog 
warrior talk the Uchees Usachees, they will not give 
them are determined take them send them their 
owners, for not exert ourselves appears our nation 
the brink ruin. have heard now are that 
disturbance quarrel exists between the Americans English, 
the Americans and Spainards, and the practice committing 
hostilities the American Frontiers not stopp’d will bring 
war our nation are now sensible that nothing will save 
the practice stealing not stopt. 

are now that sending talks that country will 
not do, without sending the property taken from them with it, 
this day have determin’d collect all can send down, 
both negroes horses, hope you will consider this 
and put stop it, for well know that best for 
set down our towns peace mind our hunting. not 
every man the nation that guilty this practice therefore 
those who are must punished for they disturb the peace 
those who would mind their business hope that you will 
take some measures stop them. The Cussita king says that the 


% A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 13. 
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Mad dog Aleck Cornell himself went talked the Usachees 
Uchees they promis’d them quit stealing, but they did 
not take the talk still continue stealing.— 

desire you will put stop the upper towns. the 
Abacouchies other towns that river for they are far off 
that they think themselves out danger but that not the case 
with us, for they are bringing ruin us. desire that the 
Mad dog will send for Tuskiniah Hatkie Mico the Ocksuskies 
give them talk for them the heads those towns 
who have any white prisoners, and get them, that they may 
sent home; find three our prisoners being return’d that 
the white people not love them, but only keep them get 
their own, the upper towns did not love their few white 
prisoners much they would now have been all home.—The 
summer now far hope you will exert yourselves 
collecting the prisoners, that may get ours before the 
sickly season comes on, any accident happens. You must use 
every exertion your power get the prisoners when you 
have got them send talk down here before them that may 
sent Augusta let the Governor know that may send 
our prisoners out the Oconies meet those there that you 
send from the upper towns, hope the head men the other 
river will exert themselves let time lost for requires 
the exertion all good men prevent trouble from coming 
their Nation. 

order the chiefs interpreted 
June 27th Timothy Barnard. 

1794 


TALK FROM THE KINGS AND HEAD WARRIORS THE COWETAS, 
BROKEN ARROWS, CUSSETAS AND USACHEES® 


his Excellency the Governor Georgia. 

Account skirmish that happen’d the waters the 
Oakmulgies about the first instant 

Six men from the Broken Arrow town went towards Cumber- 
land take satisfaction for man the Cowetas they had 
kill’d there last fall, but being stopped the Cherokees their 
return home, three the party concluded steel horses. 
they went stole three they were returning with the horses, 
they came hunting camp Cowetas the evening, being 
pursued Georgians overtaken there next morning, the white 
people rushing endeavouring surround them about this 


C., Floridas, leg. no. 13. 
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time fir’d them. they all jump’d their arms and return’d 
the fire, three them were kill’d the other made his escape 
running through creek afterwards hallow’d close the 
Indian camp but they would not pursue him from that time 
made the best their way home. one the Innocent party 
being wounded.— 

Had not this party followed fir’d our people would 
have taken the horses and sent them down the owners 
told the belov’d man when our Nation. 

The talks had this square still hold fast, but 
can’t prevent few young bad people from stealing, the beloved 
man will remember the Tuckabatchys well this square 
all our talks were for peace are desirous keeping peace 
but can’t help what other people may not encourage 
but use our best endeavours prevent all our meetings 
and the leader the party not our nation tho’ induc’d 
two our young men with him. 

Our talks with the beloved man was not anything but 
mind our crops make provisions for our wives and children 
and did not any want such thing happen. 

hope you will prevent your people from coming over the 
river hunting scouting our hunting ground for when our 
people are innocently hunting they are fir’d upon the people 
who come over, such doings could prevented are certain 
lasting peace would take place, that people would attend 
their hunting and return safety and your people mind their 
crops home, horses property could would restore but 
lives neither you nor can.— 

hope what has happen’d will not stop you sending the 
prisoners that were ransom’d their friends expect them from 
your younger Brothers— 

Hollowing King the Cowetas 

Broken Arrows 

Cussitas 

Bird tail King 

Big warrior 

Tussikia 

and Head Warrior 
order the above chiefs met the Cufsitaws the May 1794 
Interpreters James Jordan Clk 
James Durrouzeaux 

Tobler 


[To continued.] 
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OLD CANOOCHEE BACKWOODS SKETCHES* 
JuLIA HARN 


THE WAYFARER 


The word tramp was not that time included the vocabulary 
the backwoods, but there were frequently itinerant preachers, 
teachers, singnig masters, bookkeepers, and “professors” various 
sorts, who would come along and offer their services for whatever 
remuneration they could obtain. Some those transients were 
worthwhile and happened along just when needed most. 

There always have been human derelicts, and backwoods 
records had been fully and accurately kept, would found 
that sometimes weary souls seeking escape from tragedy 
great disappointment have found haven rest some seques- 
tered backwoods place among plain, kindly people—people little 
shy strangers and little distrustful first, but once their 
confidence was won were staunch their friendship. 

the later times there came Canoochee Backwoods whence, 
how why, one knew, stranger, man apparently about 
thirty-five years age, shabby, unkept, evidently ready 
collapse from weariness and hunger. was first seen the 
store and postoffice. was discovered John Benton who had 
gone the store shopping errand. Benton was man 
rare understanding and kindly sympathies. soon saw that the 
man was not drunk but sick and starving and took immediate 
charge him. The man was assisted from where had 
fallen and placed big old armchair usually occupied one 
the idlers around the store. Restoratives were given, food 
moderate quantity. was found that the wayfarer should have 
place lie down. was not fit object introduce into 
one’s clean home, bed was improvised backroom the 
store. There slept until next morning, when soap, water and 
towel, followed hot breakfast from nearby home wrought 
considerable change the man. 

The stranger expressed appreciation for what had been done 
for him, and confessed that was not really ill except from 


* These sketches, which began in the issue for March, 1938, relate largely to 
Bryan County, Georgia, through which the Canoochee River flows. Their time 
is around the third quarter of the Nineteenth Century. They are based 
mainly on the reminiscences of Miss Harn, who is now well beyond four 
score years. Ed. 
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hunger and fatigue. Moreover, they would permit him would 
like stay for awhile and work for his board and change 
clothing. 

those who had befriended him, this stranger did not seem 
common beggar, but possessed innate dignity and 
sincerity. they let him stay. was given work and seemed 
ready and willing wherever needed. Tacitly, however, was kept 
under surveillance for time. Then dawned upon some them 
that this man was possessed intelligence and understanding 
far advance the average the community. His dignified 
reserve and urbanity manner won their respect. 

The result was that any one visiting Canoochee Back- 
woods some years later had asked the name the outstanding 
citizens, the first name given most probably would have been that 
Judge Wilkins. long had the wayfarer held position 
trust and honor the community, one seemed know 
remember anything about the manner his coming among them, 
have heard the story the man whom John Benton had 
found prone from hunger and fatigue the porch the country 
store. 

And only his warm personal friend, John Benton, had 
Raymond Wilkins revealed, and then the briefest way, the story 
his past life and the great tragedy—the story man’s de- 
votion and woman’s faithlessness, which had driven him forth, 
wanderer from home and friends, into almost unknown back- 
woods community. But there had found peace and partial 
surcease from haunting memories. There had found friends, 


and could mend the broken threads his life service 
his fellow man. 


SuGAR CANE 


Every farm the lower South had its patch sugar cane, 
and very important crop was, requiring only small piece 
land produce syrup and sugar for the family the year round. 
The small farmer through this home product was independent 
the extensive commercial output from the lowlands Louisiana 
elsewhere. The land had rich, but after the first planting 
very little cultivation was needed. one time the farmers banked 
their seed cane when the stalks were cut for the syrup-making, 
and then the spring opened the great banks earth, re- 
moved the stored cane and planted it. 

Later was found that much better method and one that 
reduced the amount work considerably and produced even 
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better results, was plant the cane the time cutting for 
the grinding. this case the ground intended for the new crop 
next year was plowed and made ready. The long trenches 
which the seed stalks were laid received heavy layer 
pine other straw and plentifully fertilizer. Then the stalks were 
carefully laid not destroy the seed heavy cover- 
ing earth was drawn over the stalks, heavy enough prevent 
any danger frost, and they were left thus until the winter had 
passed and the warm days spring had come. The earth covering, 
which had become somewhat depleted through the winter, was 
drawn away part, that the buried canes could receive the 
benefit the warming sunshine and the rain. Later, the rows 
between the cane were plowed. might necessary apply 
more fertilizer and plow again, but that would all. The old 
roots from which the long ripe stalks had been cut were treated 
similar way the seed stalks. There would another crop 
from this stubble, but not quite good from the stalks. 

When the stalks ripe cane were cut, which was just before 
the danger heavy frost, the immature green tops were cut off, 
the stalks stripped their fodder and outer casing, and then 
carted the mill and there heaped ready for the grinding. 
The farmer’s machinery for making syrup and sugar was simple 
and primitive construction. The mill consisted two heavy up- 
right cylinders made turn upon each other means corres- 
ponding cogs. The cylinders were placed upon small but strong 
foundation. From the small screw propeller the top the 
frame pole sweep extended; this was harnessed slow- 
going horse mule. Though the animal traveled slowly was 
circle and blindfold was necessary. the mill was set 
going canes were thrust between the rollers; the juice was 
crushed out fell through strainer coarse cloth sacking 
into big cask. 

open shed housed the furnace which was built usually 
clay, that was the material most available, and the work could 
done members the family. There were scientific aids 
known the backwoods then, and people had depend upon 
practicable experience. However, there was always some man 
perhaps farmer woman whose experience and advice was 
invaluable when needed. 

The juice was emptied into great shallow boilers pans and 
steady heat maintained beneath. Steady care and constant 
skimming were kept efforts clarifying the boiling liquid. 
When the juice was sufficiently boiled was poured into 
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troughs seasoned hardwood that would not affect the flavor. 
The screened product was allowed stand awhile, the syrup 
cool, and the sugar solidify. The syrup was usually put into 
strong heavy casks. The sides the syrup barrels were coated 
with crystal rock candy the time the syrup was all used, which 
would months later. Sugar was put into barrels with small 
holes bored the bottom, the barrels then placed low, 
inclined platform arranged that the molasses dripped from 
the sugar was caught receptacle beneath. hasten the 
drainage the molasses, stalks the cane were thrust into 
the mass sugar. 

one time the only uses which the cane was put was the 
conversion into syrup and sugar, and the making rum and 
vinegar. account was taken the refuse from the stalks 
being any value. But now the by-products are very valuable, 
two these being beautiful wall board, and cellophane. This 
last thin, clear and transparent glass, tough and durable, makes 
very attractive wrapping for any small merchandise. Score 
one more for science. 


SOWING AND REAPING 


The annual work the farm started early the new year. 
There was the cleaning off and burning plowing under the 
refuse the fields from last year’s crop, like corn stalks and 
dead peavines, such had not been saved for forage. The only 
fences for the fields then were the worm fences made rails 
split from the very plentiful supply timber. The corners 
these fences, both inside and outside, had cleaned out and 
the fences righted up. With the magnificent free ranges for cattle 
was better fence the crops rather than the cattle. With 
conditions somewhat reversed now, there are still sections some 
parts the South where the fence” law for crops un- 
popular, and even hard enforce, because public sentiment 
against it. The backwoodsman holds old customs, either from 
sentiment from habit. 

Corn was one the earliest crops planted, cotton came 
later. Sweet potatoes were started early from “draw bed.” 
small plot ground was made into rich soft bed earth 
which the sweet potatoes were planted very close without regard 
anything except get many plants could made 
sprout and grow from the bed. the field where the potatoes 
were grow, the land had been plowed and the earth drawn 
into long high rows. The plants, were then taken 
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from the seed bed and set the top these long rows earth. 
short time the plants would growing finely, having been 
kept well watered the season was unusually dry. Not only 
the tubers were growing the soft earth, but long vines were 
growing the top. These vines were clipped after time and 
planted the tops similar rows earth. And through 
the summer, vines were cut and planted the potato rows, 
particularly after summer rain. Potatoes from the 
matured early; those from the vines were left grow until late 
fall. 

From the first April there was succession fresh vege- 
tables, berries, melons and fruits. Watermelons summer were 
grown the fields and were intended only for home and neigh- 
borhood use, and not for market. Later the growing water- 
melons for market has proven profitable farming industry. Field 
peas were forage crop, but then now, when tender and green 
were considered fine for the table. Peas also were found 
much value leguminous crop for soil improvement. one 
time the maturing corn fodder was pulled from the stalks and 
used for forage. But that custom being discarded now and 
other crops used along with the hay. When corn was matured 
there was the breaking the corn from the stalks and letting 
hang until the time came for harvesting. 

Cotton required much care from the time was planted. 
had thinned, having been purposely planted too thick 
order get good stand. Then came numerous hoeings— 
fertilizing until the cotton picking time. The 
farmer was fortunate who had sufficient help tide over that 
time. was better for the cotton not hang onto the stalks 
all sorts weather. Perhaps the farmers rotating with 
neighbors could get through. Cotton when picked was brought 
from the field and each picker’s share was recorded and certain 
price paid the outside helpers. 

Later came the ginning. one time the cotton seed was 
largely wasted, only small part being saved for fertilizer. Then 
was learned that the cotton seed was nearly valuable the 
cotton itself. Volumes could be, and may have been, written upon 
the subject cotton seed and the multitude products that are 
being manufactured from it, many them valuable food products 
and known nearly all over the world. 


[To 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
MAJoR THOMAS SPALDING 


Among the honored dead who have given their lives for 
the liberty their country, the name this gallant young officer 
deserves enrolled. was native McIntosh county, Ga., 
and the son Major Wm. McIntosh. With the first blush 
our revolutionary dawn, offered his services the country, 
and like his near kinsmen, Brig. General James has 
sealed his patriotism with his blood. fell, pierced the heart 
ball, the blood drenched field Sharpsburg, the 17th 
September. Descended from the purest blood the Revolution, 
his brief and brilliant career has proved himself worthy 
name that upon the red fields battle has illustrated the history 
Southern chivalry, from the struggles our fathers for in- 
dependence the present war, produced Northern perfidy and 
arrogance. was not only brave, but christian soldier. 
was the Adjutant Major-General McLaws, and thus spoken 
private letter that distinguished officer: “It not 
the number slain that cause made sacred, but the character 
those who have fallen—and one can point out hereafter 
more noble hero and chivalrous man than Major McIntosh. 
sorrowing for his death, let our consolation that died 
did—on the field battle fighting for all that makes life dear, 
and has contributed his example make the brutal foe feel 
that with such men lead them the South can never conquered. 
will pointed those men the field, and those yet 
come, model soldier; and the influence his career will 
urge many and like unto him. His death one those 
few which points all the duty which owe our country— 
give our life, need be, for its preservation. this regard, 
his death shining example.” 


Weekly Chronicle Sentinel (Augusta), November 18, 1862. 


OBITUARY 


THOMAS WESLEY GRIFFIN, company 9th Regiment Georgia 
Volunteers, eldest son Richard and Mary Griffin Walton 
county, Ga., was killed the second battle Manassas August 
1862. 

fell nobly discharging his duty his country, the 
thickest the fight. soldier was prudent and brave, and 
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leaves example worthy imitation; friend was 
generous and kind, and his memory enshrined the hearts 
his comrades. sleeps among the brave the blood-stained 
fields Manassas. May the glories won consolation 
relatives and friends. Grieve not after him who was not afraid 
die defense his native sunny South, but let his memory 
oasis the desert life, around which the clustering hopes 
aged parents may forever cling with pride and joy. sorrow- 
fully and silently laid him his soldier’s grave beneath the spot 
whereon fell, and wrote his name, the year and the day, upon 
beautiful forest oak. Let the soft evening breeze sigh his 
glorious requiem, and the rose honor blossom over his grave. 


FRIEND. 


Died, Bardstown, Kentucky, the 23d September, last, 
Dozier, Columbia county, and just entering the prime 
life, being the twenty-fifth year his age. Having served 
volunteer six months the Georgia coast, near Savannah, and 
the time his enlistment expiring, immediately volunteered 
Capt. Gibson’s Artillery Company, and was Gen. Bragg’s ex- 
pedition Kentucky the time his death. leaves devoted 
wife and two little children mourn his loss, together with many 
relatives and friends, and all much beloved. husband and 
father, his affection and kindness knew bounds; neighbor 
and citizen, commanded the confidence and respect all; and 
master, was humane and kind. professed religion about 
two years since, and lived exemplary Christian the day 
his death. His message his wife, his last moments was, “that 
regretted she could not with him, but not grieve for him, 
but prepare meet him heaven; and requested that his remains 
after the war should brought back Although the 
circumstances his death are truly afflicting, away from kindred 
and home, yet consoling know that was calm and re- 
signed, and left abundant evidence believe that now 
another and better world than this. 


Weekly Chronicle Sentinel, December 23, 1862. 


OBITUARY 


Died, Dec. 9th, 1862, near Manchester, Middle Tennessee, 
Typhoid Pneumonia, Corporal the Pettus Volun- 
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teers, Wilkes county, Georgia, aged about thirty-six years. Thus 
another noble, whole souled soldiers life has been laid down 
sacrifice for your country. 

the 4th March last, when Georgia was called for 
troops and responded nobly, the deceased was one that num- 
ber. Though must leave wife, little ones, home and all that 
was dear, yet hesitated not, but shouldered his musket and 
hastened meet the foe. was ever ready and his post; 
upright and honest all his dealings with his fellows; friend 
that could trusted; noble mess mate, but, alas, has gone, 
left his family, kindred and fellow-soldiers mourn and weep, 
but should consoling them know that had every 
attention, during his illness that human hands could give, but that 
could not save him, the Master called. Then peace his ashes. 


Weekly Chronicle Sentinel, January 1863, FRIEND. 


OBITUARY 


CINCINNATUS JOHNSON.—The subject this brief sketch 
left his home Taliaferro county private. the formation 
Capt. Holden’s company, was solicited take office, but 
said, and often repeated afterwards that desired office 
that did not allow him gun. was much admired all who 
had the pleasure his acquaintance. was his forty-third 
year, and command the company, the late Fredericksburg 
fight, gallantly urging, giving particular instructions how aim, 
when was pierced through the head Minnie ball. lived 
thirty-six hours state delirium, and was often heard wishing 
had gun. was splendid marksman, and possessed 
great physical strength, being above ordinary size, and supposed 
have fired, before his promotion, least four hundred well 
directed shots the enemy. The writer was with him trying 
times and knew him well, and extravagance say, few, 
any better men lived, than Lieut. Natt Johnson. But gone, 
and his friends will regret that was not permitted live 
enjoy the liberty his country. Let submit the will Him 
“Who knoweth all things and doeth all things well.” 


Weekly Chronicle Sentinel, January 20, 1863. 


[To continued.] 
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NOTE HAYNE’S ANCESTRY 
McKEITHAN 


The distinguished Hayne family Charleston, South Carolina, 


traced its ancestry back John Hayne Shropshire, who emi- 
grated South Carolina 1700.1 Quite naturally, the poet 
Paul Hamilton Hayne had great love for England, 


Land father’s love, father’s race, 


and one his long cherished but never realized ambitions was 


visit the Mother Country. His sonnet entitled concludes 
with these lines: 


But most dream Shropshire’s meadow grass, 

Its grazing herds, and sweet hay-scented air; 

ancient hall near slow rivulet’s mouth; 

church vine-clad; graveyard glooming south; 
These are the scenes through which fain would pass; 
There lived sires, whose sacred dust 


See “The Hayne Family,’’ The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, V (April, 1904), 168-188. 

Among the Haynes distinguished in South Carolina history were Isaac 
Hayne, representative to the Assembly, colonel in the American army during 
the Revolution, sentenced to death by the British military authorities; 
William Edward Hayne (1776-1843), Comptroller-General of South Carolina; 
Arthur P. Hayne (1788-1867, a brother of Robert Y. Hayne), a colonel in 
the War of 1812, appointed senator from South Carolina by Gov. Allston 
and served from May till December, 1858; Robert Y. Hayne (1791-1839), 
state legislator and attorney-general, member of United States Senate, 
Governor of South Carolina, Mayor of Charleston, railway executive; Isaac 
William Hayne (1809-1880), Attorney-General of South Carolina, special 
envoy from South Carolina to President Buchanan prior to the attack on 
Fort Sumter. 

Here is the direct line of Hayne’s paternal ancestry: 

John Hayne (d. about 1718), an Englishman, m. Mary Deane, settled in 
Colleton County, Province of South Carolina, in 1700. 

John Hayne (b. about 1700), oldest child of John Hayne and Mary 
(Deane) H., m. Mary Edings. 

Abraham Hayne (1732-178—), third child of John Hayne and Mary 
(Edings) H., m. Susannah Branford. 

William Hayne (1766-1817), second child of Abraham Hayne and Susan- 
nah (Branford) H., m. Elizabeth Peronneau. 

Paul H. Hayne (1803-1831), thirteenth child of William Hayne and 
Elizabeth (Peronneau) H., m. Emily McElhenny. 

Paul Hamilton Hayne (1830-1886), only child of Paul H. Hayne and 
Emily (McElhenny) H., m. Mary Michel, 1852. 

The poet’s father was the youngest brother of Arthur P. and Robert Y. 
Hayne. The poet’s only child was William Hamilton Hayne (1856-1929), also 
a distinguished poet. He did not marry. 


Samuel Albert Link, in Pioneers of Southern Literature (Nashville, 1911), 
I, 52-53, says: “John Hayne, of Hayne Hall, Shropshire, ancestor of the 
American family, was of the most prominent English gentry. .. .” 

Theodore D. Jervey, in “‘The Hayne Family,” So. Car. Hist. and Geneal. 
Mag., V, 168, note, says: “By a genealogical chart in an old Bible it appears 
that the family came from Shropshire, three miles from Shrewsbury, in 
England, and that John Hayne’s mother was named Elizabeth.” 

In The South-Atiantic for Sept., 1880 (VI, 188), Hayne published “Sonnet 
—On the Emigration of the Author’s Ancestors from England to America in 
the 17th Century.” Addressing his ancestors, he says: 
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this connection, the following unpublished letter 
interest, revealing, does, information concerning the Hayne 
family England, and Paul Hayne’s interest his English 

College 

Durham. 

April 1879 
Dear Sir 

not able answer your question directly, but think 
can ensure your obtaining the information you seek. 

The nearest relatives late dear friend (on the mother’s 
side) reside Durham, have handed your note his uncle 
Rev Fox, who will make what enquiry can. The family 
now extinct the male side. The only one bearing the name 
with whom acquainted the widow Col. Hayne 

Mrs. Richard Hayne 

The Terrace—Worley 
Brentwood 
Essex. 
Amherst Hayne was the only son the late Hayne Esq for- 
merly representative Brazil. spent his life the 
Diplomatic service. His father was Rector Plympton Devon- 
shire. Further than that cannot go. But clergymen belong 
particular county, but may settle anywhere—& have 
reason think the family were Devonshire. cousin Amherst’s 
tells she sure they came from Shropshire originally. They 
are old gentle family, not from the ranks. 
Dear Sir 
Yours faithfully 


Had ye not strayed, I, too, had held a home 
Inviolate there, as your grand charters be; 

Nor in this far-off land men call the free, 
Yearned for an English hearth, an English grave. 


No doubt he was thinking of the destruction of his Charleston home during 
a Federal bombardment in the Civil War and especially of the conditions that 
existed in the South during the reconstruction period. He did not reprint 
this poem in his edition of 1882. 


8. The letter was sent to me by Mr. T. H. McMillan, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Chattanooga, Tennessee, who rescued it a few years ago from “the 
dust heap’”’ at Copse Hill, Georgia, Hayne’s home from 1865 till his death in 
1886. See also “Seven Unpublished Letters of Paul Hamilton Hayne,” Ga. 
Hist. Quarterly, XX, 3 (September, 1938). 

have letter, dated October 22, 1938, from Angus, Registrar 
the University of Durham, England, identifying H. B. Tristram as follows: 
“Henry Baker Tristram, Doctor of Divinity, Fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was for many years a Canon of the Cathedral Church at Durham.” 
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PROCEEDING THE 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST ANNUAL MEETING THE 
GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


MINUTES THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Savannah, Ga., March 26, 1940. 


The meeting was called order 8:00 M., the Presi- 
dent, Randolph Anderson, the meeting room Hodgson 
Hall. Mr. Raiford Wood was requested act Secretary 
the meeting. The President commented upon the renovated room 
which would now enable the general meetings held the 
lower floor without upsetting the main floor the Library 
building. Attention was called, particularly, the display case 
the eastern side the room, where number antiquated 
doctors’ instruments had been placed. The instruments are inter- 
esting examples those used doctors many years ago this 
section, and were presented Dr. William Duncan Owens 
(formerly Savannah but now Miami, who had inherited 
them) the late Dr. Victor Bassett, because the latter’s 
outstanding interest historical matters. Mrs. Bassett recently 
gave the instruments the Georgia Historical Society, and Mr. 
Anderson read letter from Mrs. Bassett presenting the collection. 


MINUTES 


the suggestion the President, Judge MacDonell made 
motion that the reading the minutes the last meeting 
dispensed with, they had been published the Society’s 
Quarterly. This was seconded Mr. Hoffman and duly carried. 


REPORTS OFFICERS 

Under this heading, the President gave his annual report, 
which carried the minute book. Mr. Anderson mentioned the 
splendid Historical Pilgrimage the time the last annual 
meeting, which marked the One-Hundredth Anniversary the 
Society, and praised the appropriate displays Hodgson Hall 
and the banquet the Hotel Savannah. spoke most gratefully 
the renovation the building made possible the gift 
fellow-member and Curator, Mrs. Bullard, and regretted 
that Mrs. Bullard could not present, the society was 
hear testimonial read her honor. 

Since the Society suffered recently the death its esteemed 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Anderson read the report the 
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finances, which are attached hereto. The report Miss Wyeth, 
the Librarian the Society, was next read and most satisfactory 
progress noted. She was most pleased with the large number 
people who had used the old newspapers for research and the still 
larger number who had used the other old records. The President 
called for reports from other committees and there was none 
forthcoming, requested the report the nominating committee. 
Six Curators were nominated. 


ELECTION CURATORS 


was moved Mr. Cunningham that the Secretary cast the 
ballot for those nominated the committee, and the following 
members were elected Curators until 1943: 


Hon. Thomas Gamble, Savannah 
Judge Gordon Saussy, Savannah 
Miss Ola Wyeth, Savannah 

Merton Coulter, Athens 

Dr. Harold, Macon 

Bryan Cumming, Augusta. 


The President volunteered notify the new Curators their 
election. 


TESTIMONIAL Mrs. BULLARD 


Mr. Anderson then read most interesting and appreciative 
testimonial the generous Curator, Mrs. Bullard, and 
suggested that honored with page the minute book. 
Judge MacDonell asked would order for him make 
motion that the testimonial adopted unanimous vote 
the Society and spoke praise the testimonial and the 
many gifts Mrs. Bullard. Such motion was seconded Mr. 
Hoffman and duly carried. 


New MEMBERS 


letter nominating three new members the society was 
read the President, who called attention the fact that the 
by-laws require that members elected ballot, unless motion 
carried the contrary. Mr. Cunningham made motion that 
the Secretary cast the vote the Society favor the three 
persons proposed. This motion was seconded Judge 
Lovett and carried. The following three members were duly 
elected: 

Dr. Walter Daniel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Frampton Ellis, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ward Wight, Atlanta, Ga. 
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MOTIONS 


The President asked that motion presented that Com- 
mittee appointed draw resolutions relative the recent 
death its Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Chas. Groves. Judge 
MacDonell seconded the resolution and was duly carried. 


ADDRESS THE EVENING 


All business then having been transacted, the speaker the 
evening was called upon, and Dr. Linn addressed the Society 
the subject were the Salzburgers.” Dr. Linn’s ad- 
dress gave the results much research the early Evangelical 
Movement Salzburg and told the expulsion the large 
numbers inhabitants the ancient Austrian Duchy, which 
resulted many Pilgrims coming this section America. His 
address sketched the interesting background large part 
the local population. 

Following the main address, President Anderson, his closing 
remarks, asked the members please note the handsome old 
mahogany table which the President presided. This was in- 
formally spoken the “Curators’ for many years 
the Curators had gathered about it. The table was recently re- 
habilitated and restored place honor the meeting room 
through funds provided gift from the Savannah Historical 
Research Association. 


The meeting adjourned 11:10 
Secretary the Meeting. 


REPORT THE PRESIDENT 


looking back over the past year, have the satisfaction 
realizing that has been marked two outstanding events 
the life history the Society. 

May 24th, 1939, the Society celebrated its Centennial 
Anniversary. the afternoon, the members the Society and 
guests made historical pilgrimage Fort Pulaski, Bonaventure, 
Bethesda and Wormsloe, where delightful tea was given them 
Dr. and Mrs. Craig Barrow. Historic talks and explanations 
were given the Committee charge each the places 
visited. During the day rare books, manuscripts, maps, relics 
and archaeological items were exhibition the Hall the 
Society and included many rare and interesting exhibits lent 
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for the occasion Mr. Telamon Cuyler Wychehil, Jones 
County, Georgia. The day was brought close with sumptuous 
banquet the evening the Hotel Savannah. The menu was 
credit the Hotel and the Dinner Committee headed 
Judge Gordon Saussy. This was followed addresses from 
various distinguished visitors. The Governor Georgia, who was 
expected speak the toast The Georgia Historical Society, 
was unable present but his place was ably and acceptably 
filled Mr. Edward Alexander Parsons, the President the 
Louisiana Historical Society, who gave charming and delightful 
talk. The Chancellor the University, Dr. Sanford, spoke 
“Georgia Pioneers and our own Curator, Dr. 
Frank Boland, President the Atlanta Historical Society, 
gave Voice from the Red Hills.” The guest speaker 
the occasion was Dr. Avery Craven, Professor American His- 
tory, University Chicago, who gave scholarly and most inter- 
esting dissertation “Georgia, Keystone the illustra- 
tive the many instances and occasions when the public sentiment 
and action Georgia had influenced, not determined, that 
the Southern States, and even times the nation. His address 
was published full the September, 1939, number the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly. 

Another event the greatest importance and, think, 
great significance the life our Society has occurred during 
the year. This was the complete physical rehabilitation from 
roof foundations the home the Society, Hodgson Hall. 
During the seven lean years financial famine and depression 
from which our country suffered much following after the 
year 1930, the Society sustained severe shrinkage and loss 
membership and income. had endowment, this 
straitness our money affairs made impossible properly 
keep the physical condition our Hall with the inevitable 
result that was subjected steady deterioration. year ago 
its condition gave serious concern and was really many 
respects unsightly. Today, have building which has been 
thoroughly renovated and restored, both within and without, and 
pride and pleasure all. really seems like some 
miracle had happened, and all this owe the unselfish 
generosity our fellow member and fellow Curator, Mrs. 
Bullard. can never fully express her our gratitude for 
what she has done. means not only that the Society has once 
more home which takes pride and satisfaction, but also that 
this home restored condition which the work and ac- 
tivities the Society can better and more conveniently carried 
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on. Let all then show our appreciation what she has done 
for taking fresh courage and press with renewed effort 
make this old historic organization once more outstanding 
landmark the culture and civilization our people, our City, 
and out State. 

Now that have our building condition which can 
meet with comfort and should able work with pleasure, 
think the immediate needs the Society are keep close 
and active touch with the cultural life the City and State; 
expand our activities lines research and spread informa- 
tion; endeavor resume the publication our Historical 
collections; hold regular quarterly meetings the Society itself 
which papers and addresses can submitted; and work 
close co-operation and collaboration practicable with all 
other organizations engaged similar pursuits ourselves. 
all this will require that should actively endeavor in- 
crease our membership and strengthen our financial condition. 
commend these thoughts your consideration. 

Our present membership, March shows Life 
Members, Contributing Members, 233 Active Members, in- 
cluding institutions, well individuals, Honorary Members 
and Corresponding Member; total 254. This far too 
small enable the Society carry the work can and 
should do, and should exert every effort during the coming 
year increase it. 

Our financial condition today shows that all bills 
March ist have been paid and that had balance hand 
some $215.00, but unfortunately has noted that sub- 
stantially all the dues for the current year 1940 have been 
already collected. The expenses connected with our Centennial 
Celebration May 24th, 1939, amounted little under 
$500.00, but this was financed from funds solicited and raised 
for that occasion. 

All details memberships and finances are given 
the report the Secretary-Treasurer; and details the oper- 
ations the Society are given the report the Librarian. 

The Society has sustained most grievous loss the recent 
death Mr. Charles Groves, our Secretary-Treasurer, who 
died March 17th, instant. Mr. Groves was first elected Record- 
ing Secretary and Treasurer this Society April 6th, 1914, 
and for the past years has most acceptably discharged the 
duties those positions. was deeply interested the work 
the Society and its welfare and gave unstintedly 
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his time, his thought and his devotion. shall miss his kindly 
fellowship and efficient services, and his place will hard fill. 
May rest peace and may light perpetual shine upon him. 


1939 
Feb. 


1940 
Feb. Balance 


Respectfully submitted, 
RANDOLPH ANDERSON, 
President. 


REPORT THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Savannah, Ga., February 1940. 


MEMBERSHIP 
February 

1940 
Sustaining ($25 None 
Contributing ($10 year) 
Members ($5 256 

278 
CASH 
Balance 
Dues 
Sales 
Centennial Celebration 827.50 
for 446.31 2,500.21 
$2,990.59 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Supplies, stationery, stamps, 74.33 
Building Repairs 421.31 
150.00 
150.00 
19.05 
Centennial 477.10 

$2,223.67 
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QUARTERLY 
550 Copies the Quarterly are published. 


INVESTMENTS 
$3,000 par value Ga. Ry. Refunding and General 5’s, 1959, 


Nos. 3671, 4834, and 4925. Interest default since 
October 1932. 


INSURANCE 
$35,000 carried the building and $15,000 contents. 
Correct: 
Cuas. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT THE LIBRARIAN 


the Board Curators, Georgia Historical Society, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


During 1939, other years, the public Savannah and 
visitors from far away have had occasion grateful the 
Georgia Historical Society for the privilege using its collection, 
result its being administered the Savannah Public 
Library. During the year 26,521 books were withdrawn for home 
use and reference questions answered. 

While the greater number the books circulated were from 
the Public Library’s Collection, large part the reference 
work was done aid those working serious research problems. 
Some idea the extent which the library was used advanced 
students may gained from study the registration book, 
which must signed each time that reader consults the rare 
material from the Record Room the early Savannah newspapers. 
This book shows that the newspapers were consulted 474 times 
and other source material 479 times. Among the registrants were 
visitors from Brunswick, St. Marys, Valdosta, Swainsboro, Macon 
and Atlanta, Georgia; Jacksonville, Marianna, Leesburg, St. 
Petersbug, and Tampa, Florida; Birmingham, Alabama; Garnet, 
Ridgeland, Switzerland, and Columbia, South Carolina; Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina; Charlestown, West Virginia; Washington, 
C.; Auburn, New York and New York City; Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Bar Harbor, Maine; Good Hope, Ohio; Omaha, Nebraska; 
Los Angeles, California; and Puerto Rico. 


Deceased. 
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The Irene Mound archaelogists and Federal Writers’ Project 
used the library extensively and, usual, large numbers people, 
both local and from out town, sought genealogical help. 
practical application such knowledge was made number 
people involved litigation the Texas courts concerning 
the Strickland estate. The information needed was available 
largely through the indexes old cemetery records Savannah 
which were made the W.P.A. number Confederate 
service records were supplied for use obtaining old age pensions, 
and several authors were assisted checking biographical data. 

While satisfaction able supply information for 
such worthwhile projects, this heavy use the newspapers 
very hard them and, although they have been carefully mended 
whenever possible, they are deteriorating badly. they are 
continuously useful present students and also available 
future generations, they will either have expertly mended 
and, when possible, supplemented photostat copies, they 
will have withdrawn from general use and replaced micro- 
film copy, which can used means projector. Some 
these newspapers cannot duplicated anywhere; for instance, 
the Georgian for 1821 and the Columbian Museum for March 21- 
April 22, 1811. Unfortunately, these are among those badly 
mutilated. 

During the year 125 books belonging the Georgia Historical 
Society were cataloged; 1,698 books Hodgson Hall were mended; 
110 magazines and books were bound. 

The exhibits the glass case have been changed from time 
time. During the Centennial Celebration the Society’s 
founding, many rare books, manuscripts, were given the 
Society and were exhibited for some weeks; Pulaski day was 
honored display articles reminiscent Count Pulaski and 
books Polish history; the begnning 1940, com- 
memoration the 500th anniversary the invention printing, 
some the rare specimens early printed books were placed 
the case and are there present. 

The work the library was interrupted November 20th 
make way for extensive repairs. During the succeeding weeks, 
Mrs. Floyd and Mr. Grady, the assistant, arranged 
schedule that all times the library was open; one them 
was there guard the contents and keep the public from tres- 
passing. During that period, they assorted and classified 1,156 
uncataloged books history and travel which were the base- 
ment. Under Mrs. Floyd’s direction, the janitor covered the books 
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the main floor before the painters began their work, and after 
they had finished took down each book and pamphlet (20,569 
all) dusted it, and put back. 

was agreed year ago that the Public Library should ex- 
pend for the Georgia Historical Society the equivalent $600.00 
annually, lieu the amount formerly paid Mr. Harden. 
itemized account such expenditures for 1939 appended, 
showing increase $15.25 over the amount stipulated, which 
being credited the Savannah Public Library for 1940. 

The most difficult part the administration this library 
lies the absence specific regulations about what may and 
may not done. strict adherence the rule giving refer- 
ence assistance mail only those who join the Society, for 
instance, has times resulted embarassment and the rule 
needs changed further interpreted. better routine 
should worked out also with the Secretary, that the collect- 
ing dues and sale books may done with more ease. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WYETH, 
Librarian. 


MINUTES THE MEETING CURATORS 


Savannah, Ga., March 29, 1940. 


The Board Curators the Georgia Historical Society met 
this date with the following members present: 


Mr. Randolph Anderson, President 
Judge Lovett 

Judge Gordon Saussy 

Judge MacDonell 

Mr. Alex. Lawrence 

Dr. Linn 

Miss Ola Wyeth 


The minutes the last meeting were read and approved. 

Judge Lovett reported that Dr. Wright’s article Christ 
Church Parish referred that meeting would printed later 
the Georgia Historical Quarterly. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 

Mr. Randolph Anderson, President 

Judge Alex. MacDonell, First Vice-President 

Judge Gordon Saussy, Second Vice-President 

Miss Ola Wyeth, Librarian and Corresponding Secretary 

Mr. Raiford Wood, Secretary-Treasurer 
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The President appointed the following committees: 


Finance Membership 
Mr. Leopold Adler Mr. Lawrence 
Mr. Anderson Dr. Linn 
Mr. Cunningham Mrs. Floyd 
Judge Lovett Judge Gordon Saussy 
Judge MacDonell Mr. Hartridge 


Mr. Raiford Wood 


Publishing and Printing Mr. Otis 


Hon. Thomas Gamble 


Dr. Coulter Gifts 
Miss Wyeth Judge Gordon Saussy 
Judge Lovett Mrs. Craig Barrow 
Mr. Anderson Miss Wyeth 
Mr. Jenkins Mr. Cunningham 
Mr. Raiford Wood 
House Dr. Boland 
Judge MacDonell 
Mrs. Bullard Books and Exchanges 
Mrs. Floyd Miss Wyeth 
Dr. Linn Hon. Thomas Gamble 
Mr. Lawrence Dr. Coulter 
Judge Lovett 
Grounds 


Mr. Nutting 
Mrs. Bullard 


special committee was appointed, follows, prepare 
resolutions the death Mr. Groves: 


Mr. Mayhew Cunningham 
Mr. Raiford Wood 
Judge Gordon Saussy 


The President read testimonial Mrs. Bullard, which 
had prepared and which was approved. Various people were sug- 
gested who might prepare hand printed copy vellum, among 
whom were: 

Mr. Batty Winters 
Miss Eva Martin 
Miss Margaret Nicholls 


The President and the Librarian were authorized make arrange- 
ments have this done. 

was voted take out institutional membership the 
Southern Historical Association, 
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was also suggested that certain members the Armstrong 
Junior College faculty specially invited join the Georgia 
Historical Society. 

Mr. Mallory and Mr. Robert Hitch were appointed 
delegates the meeting the American Academy Political 
and Social Sciences meeting Philadelphia April 12-13. 

committee, composed Mr. Anderson, Mr. Lawrence, and 
Miss Wyeth, was asked draw new forms for soliciting 
memberships and recommend new regulations for charging for 
research work. 

was brought the attention the Society that the His- 
torical Indexing Project, which working the old newspapers, 
would discontinued unless the Society should contribute $212.00 
pay for paper and carbon paper. After some discussion, was 
decided take $200.00 from the Savannah Public Library’s 
annual contribution and $12.00 from the Society. This would use 
the entire amount due from the Savannah public Library 
for 1940. 

Judge Saussy offered try get the County Commissioners 
contribute part this amount. 

Mr. Lawrence presented the Society two typewritten volumes 
minutes the Board Trustees the University Georgia, 
1794-1835, and asked that Mr. Wymberly DeRenne thanked 
for having the copies made. The Board voted thanks both Mr. 
DeRenne and Mr. Lawrence. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
OLA WYETH, 
Acting Secretary. 


TESTIMONIAL MRS. ELIZABETH BULLARD 


The officers and members the Georgia Historical Society 
Annual Meeting assembled this 26th day March, 1940, have 
unanimously resolved set aside this page their Minutes 
testimonial their gratitude and appreciation Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bullard for all she has done for this Society. Her generosity 
has been unstinted and she has been our greatest benefactor 
since the original gift Hodgson Hall home for the Society 
Mrs. Margaret Telfair Hodgson, memory her deceased 
husband, William Hodgson, the erection which was begun 
her 1873 and completed after her death her sister, Miss 
Mary Telfair, and under the terms her Will, and was dedicated 
and delivered the Society February 14th, 1876, 
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This splendid building, after sixty-four years use, had 
begun show the inevitable ravages time, which the Society 
was without means remedy. this crisis, Mrs. Bullard has 
added her many previous benefactions causing the building 
thoroughly renovated and restored, both within and without, 
from roof foundations, that the home the Society once 
more place which can feel pride and satisfaction; which 
our valuable library, manuscripts, portraits and other articles 
historic value may seen and utilized advantage; and where 
the various activities the Society can better and more con- 
veniently carried on. All this owe Mrs. Bullard’s generosity 
and great and loyal interest the Society. can never fully 
express her our gratitude for what she has done. 

was further resolved that copy this testimonial 
suitably engrossed and presented Mrs. Bullard. 


DONORS 


Gifts such books, pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, manu- 
scripts, paintings, and photographs were received the Society 
during the year 1939 from the following individuals and organi- 
zations: Mrs. Allen; American Historical Association; 
American Philosophical Society; Axson; Barnwell; 
Breckenridge; Mrs. Bullard; Butler and Tanner, 
Publishers, London; Conference State and Local Historical 
Societies; Coulter; Country Life Press Corporation; Telamon 
Cuyler; Department Archives and History Georgia; 
Kenneth Holcomb Dunshee; Frances Foster; Georgia 
Society the Colonial Dames America; Georgia Society 
the Daughters the American Revolution; Hayes Memorial 
Library; Mrs. Hines, Bainbridge, Georgia; Robert Hitch; Fletcher 
Hodges, Jr.; George Hoffman; John Humphries; State 
Historical Society; Library Congress; Ligon, Jr.; 
McConnel; Massachusetts Historical Society; Mellon Institute; 
Mrs. Charles White Nash; National Cathedral Association; North- 
west Territory Celebration Commission; Rev. Edgar Penning- 
ton; Pitcairn; Savannah Unit, Federal Writers’ Project; 
Schroder, Danish Vice Consul, Savannah; Smithsonian 
Southern States Industrial Council; Speck; Standard Oil 
Company; State Georgia; State Historical Society 
Stuart; Mary Mildred Sullivan, New York City; Mrs. 
Powell Wardlaw; and Works Progress Administration. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Corbitt member the faculty Candler College, 
Puentes Grandes, Havana, Cuba. 


Julia Harn, native Georgian, lives Gainesville, Florida. 


McKeithan teaches English the University Texas. 


Elizabeth Mays teaches the school system Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Ceceila Mettler member the Department Anatomy, 
University Georgia School Medicine, Augusta. 
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Joseph Brown and the Confederacy. Louise Biles Hill. 
(Chapel Hill: University North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. 
360. 


Soon after his first election the governor Georgia, Brown 
wrote that was “very fortunate,” adding, have never failed 
any important enterprise. never was beat for anything run 
Twenty-five years later when his opponents were striving 
overthrow Brown and the combination then political control 
the State, one them wrote him filling the “role 
Warwick Georgia,” continuing, “he has million money, 
controls the Western Atlantic Railroad, the Senate, com- 
mands patronage and appropriations and not much con- 
trolled scruples may thought desireable.” 

this time, Brown had completely answered the incredulous 
Joe Georgia politicians and 
others when was first nominated for governor 1857. the 
interval had ably governed the State through four years 
war, had been called and and had 
been ostracised many his former friends and supporters for 
his alleged betrayal his people during the days Reconstruc- 
tion. had gone over the Radicals, supported their rule and 
dipped into their fleshpots reward for his action. times 
“public passion beat piteously upon Joe But Brown 
was not idle. shrewd and skillful calculation was able 
determine accurately when cross back the other side, resume 
his old allegiance and join his former associates. the pub- 
licizing his “infallible judgment and extraordinary business 
ability,” the people the State were made feel that Brown, 
now ready join them throwing the rascals out, was the one 
lead them back peace, security and abundance. 

this twenty year period that the principal theme 
Mrs. Hill’s able and well documented study. collects under one 
roof, speak, account Brown’s career governor 
Georgia, examines the various conflicts with Davis and the Rich- 
mond government, conflicts that went far seal the fate the 
Southern Confederacy, and considers briefly his 
his people and his later resumption his former allegiance. 

For Brown his position states’ rights advocate was not 
war-time evolution, but rather was the product his early 
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formed convictions; for Davis, however, progress federalistic 
position was evolution forced him the necessities 
the cause led and naturally brought him into conflict with 
Brown. 

Brown’s position states’ rights was taken even before 
Davis was chosen president, but except for his opposition 
the first conscription measure was hardly more than dialectical. 
warfare any censequence had taken place within the state 
Georgia; State troops were going into the Confederate armies 
with little friction and only academic objections Brown. But 
early 1864 and particularly the time Sherman commenced 
his advance southward Atlanta the State began feel the 
tread armed forces and experience the clash battle and 
the death and destruction that followed. Curiously, however, 
comments seem have been made Brown criticism 
Johnston’s removal and his replacement Hood with the re- 
sulting consequences. Early July Brown had written Davis 
that “Our people believe that General Johnston doing all 
his power with the means his command.” asked for re- 
enforcements. They neither came, nor was Johnston retained. 
Brown said nothing and did nothing except continue his quarrel 
with Davis relative the control the Georgia State troops. 
Why? would interesting know. this connection 
should noted Mrs. Hill gives little consideration the effect 
armed conflict Georgia soil stiffening Brown’s attitude 
toward Davis and the Richmond government. 

One explanation Brown’s silence may that this time 
had set the pattern his attitude opposition. But why did 
Brown insist violently the correctness his attitude and 
why did persist regardless conditions consequences? 
conditions within the Confederacy grew worse, his demands 
Davis and his associates rose shrill protest. what ex- 
tent was Davis’s own personality irritant Brown? Why 
did Brown not submerge his own convictions the interests 
the whole people and co-operate with Davis until independence 
could obtained? Probably, this time, did not feel justified 
nor apparently would risk the political consequences, 
conceived them, reversing his attitude insistence states’ 
rights under any and all conditions, and substituting cooperation, 
least for the duration the emergency. Each step op- 
position only acted worsen rather than better relations. 
The more Brown opposed, the more circumstances compelled him 
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oppose. felt could not change his attitude and his 
course action without losing face; had gone far could 
not retrace his steps. 

Mrs. Hill’s explanation that account their provin- 
cialism Brown and his supporters were “unable see that be- 
cause homogenity population and similarity climate and 
occupation reason existed for [states’ rights] the Con- 
federacy [and that its espousal] transformed weapon into 
abstract principle [and its exponents] into doctrinaires.” Brown 
grasped the fact that the reason for the great constitu- 
tional arguments which had profoundly influenced his 
thinking lay dissimilarity social and economic conditions 
which did not, any appreciable extent, exist the Confederacy, 
and that there were, therefore, conflicting interests between 
Georgia and the other Southern states.” 

This doctrinarie attitude, however, did not prevent Brown 
from following what considered practical course the 
early days Reconstruction. did this without hesitation 
soon was free following restoration his civil rights. 
joined and supported the Reconstruction government, advising 
the people submit and the same time work for restor- 
ation normal conditions and relationships which, his opinion, 
would come more quickly than bitter opposition was offered. 

Mrs. Hill makes attempt reconcile these two conflicting 
courses action. Perhaps they cannot reconciled satis- 
factorily explained. They were part the man, that some 
measure least will account for his unusual political and eco- 
nomic successes. The quarrel with Davis, for such was, became 
the clash the neurasthetic, extremely sensitive, but strong- 
willed president with the provincial, not too scrupulous, forceful 
governor, who time passed became thorn that neither could 
plucked nor kept from causing irritation. Brown came feel 
that Davis’s alleged despotism left him only one two courses; 
get rid Davis and his advisers make peace. the one 
was not possible, resort the other direct indirect means 
was had during much 1864. Brown and Davis, each repre- 
senting antagonistic attitudes, were determined solve the prob- 
lems that faced them each their own way. While they quarreled 
the Confederacy gradually fell pieces. Brown, apparently, had 
come feel that defeat was inevitable and that the sooner the 
end came the better. the author says, the end could 
hastened discrediting Davis, the President, and doing this 
Brown perhaps felt would nearer the fence that might 
have jump over. 
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The more one studies the career this unusual and able man 
the more insistently does the question arise his ultimate 
personal goal. might take the road spiritual enrichment 
through sacrifice did Lee and many others that which led 
material gain through expedient action. They are not always 
incompatible, but Brown’s case, least for the ten years after 
they were. Brown, for reasons his own, chose the way 
that led material gain. The act seems have been the result 
combination choice and evolution, whatever the reasons. 
had been enthusiastic and sincere supporter the South- 
ern effort gain independence, but events began show the 
probable failure this attempt, became less co-operative and 
less enthusiastic. his struggle with Davis 1864 and 1865 
was preparing the way for safe exit? was vote-getter, 
able executive and money-maker. Singly combination 
they had carried him from small, relatively barren farm North 
Georgia the heights political power and material success. 
Perhaps Brown reasoned, why sacrifice all these gains cause 
that was all but lost. 

The facts Brown’s career except the beginning and 
the end are set forth detail and make unnecessary that this 
account written again. The author might consistently have 
taken the necessary additional space and written full life 
Brown. His career prior his first election governor barely 
sketched; the last ten years his life are too briefly disposed of; 
the full date his birth and marriage are not given, nor are the 
names his included—one them was also governor 
Georgia. There little Brown the man and his home 
life, though the lack may accounted for the restrictions still 
placed those his private papers that may still existence. 
considered only shrewd politician and secondarily 
successful business man. 

The bibliography, though extended, contains little docu- 
mentary personal nature relative Brown. There index, 
but there are illustrations maps. Few typographical errors 
have been noted. Within the limitations mentioned, however, the 
book the best account have Brown during the Civil 
War and Reconstruction and itself constitutes valuable 
addition the history the period. 

THOMAS 


Sands Point, 
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The Course the South Secession. Interpretation 
Ulrich Bonnell Phillips. Edited Merton Coulter. (New York 
and London: Appleton-Century Company, 1939. Pp. xiv, 176. 
Frontispiece. $2.50.) 


his Life and Labor the Old South, Professor Phillips 
depicted the inner conditions and development the South prior 
1861; the Course the South Secession the nucleus 
what meant expand into companion volume tracing the 
public policies the South. stands, consists six 
lectures (delivered Northwestern University 1932) with the 
addition the well-known Theme American History” 
read before the American Historical Association 1928. was 
the author’s purpose “to examine the conditions and movements 
which prompted the South attempt 1861 make itself 
independent nation.” the beginning the book remarks 
that “one may still doubt that this particular conflict was pre- 

For the colonial period Professor Phillips concludes that “there 
was time the southerly group definite regional union” 
and the effect the American Revolution was subordinate 
local and sectional loyalty national allegiance. During the 
Confederation period and the Federalist régime there was some 
bickering between northern and southern interests but yet, 
indeed, the South conscious unity was emergent only now 
and then, here and there. had prior coherence, con- 
stitutional status, and seemingly cogent occasion procure 
establishment.” What the basis Southern unity, yet latent, 
was, Professor Phillips reveals his comment that Jefferson’s 
philosophy was not “distilled from the distinctive Southern order 
because gave sanction racial caste and that 
appealed the South because exalted agrarian virtues, implied 
regional live-and-let-live policy and was “engaging uni- 
But the Virginia Dynasty ruled the country without 
regional bias and notwithstanding the purchase Louisiana, the 
Embargo, War 1812 and kindred issues there was basic 
sectional conflict until the North raised the “question 
over slavery Missouri. this question the South gave 
answer tightening slave control, outlawing local aboli- 
tionists, and publicizing the virtues slavery. The South all 
this was more concerned for white supremacy than for slavery 
and some Southerners thought that Northern co-operation 
securing the major object could secured yielding the 
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Southern legalistic insistence the minor phase. Compromise, 
however, was made impossible the the South 
who advocated Southern independence because, they said, 
overpowering North was bent using Federal authority 
destroy the Southern industrial and social order. The events 
the fifties played into their hands and the result was Secession. 

The Course the South Secession the best-written all 
Professor Phillips’ books. There are flashes humor and the 
work bears the mark master-craftsman the art writing. 
the author makes, Professor Coulter says his intro- 
duction, his nearest approach purely interpretative writing. 
Such book makes the reader realize the irreparable loss 
American History the death the author. 

Florida State College for Women 


Atticus Green Haygood. Elam Franklin Dempsey. (Nash- 
ville: Parthenon Press, Methodist Publishing House, 1940. Pp. 
720. Illustrations. $5.) 


Atticus Haygood was man courage, time when 
courage was much needed the South. And his courage was 
shown field where few Southerners dared show much 
it. Probably, his greatest significance figure history seen 
his attitude toward Negro education. During the time Re- 
constructon the Negro had been warped and perverted 
Northern visionaries and political adventurers that Southerners 
had almost completely washed their hands any further attemps 
promte Negro education. 1880 Haygood preached sermon 
Emory College, Oxford, Georgia, which opened the 
subject new attitude the South toward the Negro question 
and toward sectionalism general. The next year wrote 
book which called Our Brother Black which carried forward 
his ideas presented the sermon and which advocated education 
for the Negro. For time was ostracised his own Church 
and people, but built powerful friends the North. 
result the latter, received gifts sufficient pay Emory 
College out debt and was made the agent the Slater Fund, 
foundation established for the education Negroes. 

Haygood was useful other fields. had early become 
minister the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; later be- 
came president Emory College; and carrying his Church into 
his way thinking became Bishop. 
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This book not life Haygood, but rather Dr. Dempsey, 
the compiler, states, source-book, symposium, memorial 
and centenary volume, all one.” (p. ix). Its greatest value 
source-book; though such, would more useful 
could have contained more the letters and writings Haygood, 
himself, rather than mounting number appreciations which 
tend cover much the same ground. Some biographer should 
now set himself the task write the life this great Southern 
leader. But the meantime, this work “love, labor, and 
prayer” Dr. Dempsey’s will serve useful purpose. those 
who search its pages, there will appear great Southern Methodist 
leader, whose work was much wider than the confines his 
Church. 


Secession and Restoration Louisiana. Willie Malvin 
Caskey. (University, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 
1938. Pp. xii, 318. $3.50.) 


Although there have already been written two monographs 
Reconstruction Louisiana, neither one gives the whole story, 
Ficklin brought the account down only through 1868 and Lonn 
continued from that date. Both wrote more than twenty years 
ago, before materials now available had been located. is, there- 
fore, not case Dr. Caskey threshing old straw the present 
volume. But Dr. Caskey has merely begun the work, for most 
his attention given the reconstructing that went be- 
fore the end the war. ends his present account with the 
New Orleans Riot July 30, 1866, and promises one two 
more volumes before his work finished. 

Louisiana was one the states which Lincoln sought 
restore its proper relations the Union, while the war was yet 
progress. Butler’s work and around New Orleans was more 
destructive than constructive. Banks, who followed, began the 
real work restoration, and was under his direction that 
Louisiana set Union government and made new constitution 
1864. Congressional leaders looked with favor Lincoln’s 
activities and when Congressmen arrived 1864 well 
1865, these radical leaders not only refused seat the Louisiana 
representatives but also refused count the Louisiana electoral 
vote denying that Lincoln had restored the state 
the Union. When Andrew Johnson became president recog- 
nized the state government Lincoln had made it, but Congress 
again refused admit its representatives, classifying with the 
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other Southern states being out the Union. The New Orleans 
Riot discredited the state government completely the eyes 
Congress; and here Dr. Caskey ends his story. 

Dr. Caskey has not chosen give complete account 
Louisiana during the years under consideration; has confined 
himself almost entirely political and constitutional develop- 
ments. Only incidentally social and economic conditions find 
place the picture. Probably these factors had been brought 
greater extent the political and constitutional account 
would better illuminated. the promised continuation these 
factors will doubt receive more attention. Dr. Caskey writes 
clear straightforward style without bias. Often does not 
make plain the time element, and this defect heightened the 
fact that the footnotes which might afford easy clue, are 
relegated the rear where any particular one difficult locate. 
This work profusely documented and supported extensive 
bibliography, both indicative sound and scholarly work. 


America’s Old Masters. First Artists the New World. 
James Thomas Flexner. (New York: The Viking Press, 1939. 
Pp. 332. Illustrations. $3.75.) 


The author who brought back life Doctors Horseback 
some early American men medicine, here turns his attention 
four early American artists and not only makes plain their 
artistic qualities and contributions but makes them living people 
again. remarkable that the American colonies should have 
produced the four best-known American painters, and that all 
them should have been born within the short period seven- 
teen years. All lived and grew famous contemporaries one 
another. Benjamin West and John Singleton Copley were both 
born 1738, the former dying 1820 and the latter 1815. 
Charles Willson Peale was born 1741 and Gilbert Stuart 
1755, dying respectively 1827 and 1828. more remarkable 
that they should have attained their fame during the destructive 
and distracting years the Revolution. course, all them 
spent more less time England, and Stuart whose most popular 
reputation rests his painting George Washington, strangely 
was Tory and spendthrift and scorner, besides. Mr. Flexner 
has written popularly but with complete authority. With this 
book available, West, Copley, Peale, and Stuart should become 
something more than mere names the American public. 
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Negro Slave Revolts the United States, 1526-1860. 


Herbert Aptheker. (New York: International Publishers, 1939. 
Pp. 72.) 


How some people play horse with history! The author this 
pamphlet, who got his enthusiasm from Karl Marx and his facts 
from his imagination, his ukase banishes Ulrich Phillips 
from the field respectable and dependable historians. There 
has been “monstrous myth” about slavery set Phillips and 
his school; must not allowed exist another minute. The 
author this puny propaganda pamphlet apparently considers 
his victory complete. According his theory the Negro slaves 
spent all their time revolting plotting revolt. amazing how 
they found time work the plantations. The author lists 
over two hundred slave plots and revolts. Where did his in- 
formation come from? conveniently vague, and most 
candidly admits that his “limited the knowledge 
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